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WAR DEPARTMENT, ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S 
OFFICE. 

WE have received no Abstract of Special Orders this 
week, and the quiet of the holiday season makes everything 
unusually dull in military matters. We shall publish the 
few orders issued from the Adjutant-General’s Office this 
week in connection with next week’s abstract. 














SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 
Report of the Commissary-General of Subsistence. 


The following is the material portion of General 
Eaton’s report, omitting the portion detailing the issue 
to Indians and the proceedings for the settlement of 
Southern claims for subsistence stores: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 17, 1871. 


Sir: In compliance with the directions of the Honor- 
able Secretary of War, communicated to the chiefs of 
bureaus of the War Department in the circular from 
the Adjutant-General’s office of September 9, 1871, I 
have the honor to submit this annual report of the opera- 
tions of the Subsistence Department for the fiscal year 
terminating June 30, 1871. 

No general or extensive changes in the distribution of 
the Army having taken place during the last fiscal year, 
the sources, purchase, and mode of distribution of sub- 
sistence stores, as indicated in my last annual report, 
remain substantially unchanged. I remark, in this con- 
nection, that I am more and more confirmed in my 
views—always approved by yourself—that it is best, on 
many accounts, to purchase subsistence stores for the 
troops from the producers and dealers at the several 
points of issue, when they can be so obtained of the 
proper quality, and at cost not in excess of the total 
cost when purchased in the large and more distant mar- 
kets of the country and transported by ths Quarter- 
mastcr’s Department. 

But very few instances of complaint of the subsistence 
stores furnished the Army during the last year, either 
as to deficiency in quantity or inferiority of quality, 
have occurred, and those would not probably have been 
made except that it is the duty of inspectors general to 
observe and report upon all supplies that do not attain a 
perfect standard. 

It is believed that no army has ever been better sup- 
plied than the Army of the United States during the 
past year. For this result the credit is of course largely 
due to the officers uf the Subsistence Department, who 
habitually give their personal attention to the quality 
and condition of their purchases us well as to the active 
and unremitting supervision of the assistant commis- 
saries general and the commissaries acting as such, who, 
at the headquarters of military divisions and depart- 
ments, supervise the affairs of the Subsistence Depart- 
ment within such divisions and departments. 

While the regular Army ration is believed to be com- 
posed of the proper number and kinds of articles, and of 
very nearly the proper quantities of each, still 1 am of 
opinion that it should be provided in the contemplated 
regulations for the Army that, according to the varying 
hygienic necessities of the troops stationed in the widely 
diverse climates of the United States and Territories, 
there should be authorized and provided for issue, under 
proper medical advice and military orders, other or sub- 
stitute articles, so that the food of the soldier may be 
occasionally varied from the regular ration. This is now 
effected, to a considerable degree, by the sale of any 
savings of their rations made by soldiers, and the use of 
the proceeds of such sales in the purchase of vegetables 
or other articles of food. This mode of varying the food 
of troops is readily practicable when they are stationed 
in the settled parts of the country, but on the distant 
frontiers and at places where gardening is impracticable, 
the provision recommended becomes necessary. I have 
made suggestions accordingly in the regulations sent in 
from this Bureau for the consideration of the Secretary 
of War. 

One of the colonels and the two lieutenant-colonels, 
assistant’ commissaries general, and one of the senior 
majors, acting as such, are stationed at the headquarters 
of the Divisions of the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Missouri, 
and the South, viz., Philadelphia, San Francisco, Chicago, 
and Louisville, and have general charge of the affairs of 
the Subsistence Department within their respective di- 
visions. Nine of the commissaries of tho rank of major 
and captain are stationed at the headquarters of the 
Military Departments of the East, thé South, the Mis- 
souri, the Lakes, California, the Platte, the Columbia, 
Dakota, and Texas, acting as assistant commissaries 
general of such military departments, and usually also 
Performing the duties of purchasing and depot comris- 
saries. The remaining officers of this Department are 
stationed at important points of purchase or at depots, 
as New Orleans, Chicago, Washington, Sioux City, Balti- 
more, Denver, St. Louis, Santa Fé, and Fort Union, or 
“re on duty in this Bureau—every officer of the Depart- 
ment being on duty. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871, there 
Were reported to this office 249 advertisements inviting 
Proposals for furnishing supplies; 265 contracts for 
resh beef and beef-cattle; 70 contracts for complete 





rations; 101 contracts for miscellaneous articles; and 
576 contracts consisting of written proposals and accept- 
ancer, 

The average price of fresh beef, per contracts made 
during the year, was as follows in the several States and 
Territories : 
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Giving an average contract price of 11.09 cents per 
pound net for the year. 

The first cost of the regular Army ration at the princi- 
pal points of purchase has been as follows: 


from errors due to the inexperience of the officers, or the 
exigencies of active service in the field. The officers 
were mostly those who served during the war, and who 
have retired to civillife. I have the honor tobe, very re- 
spectfully, your obedient servant, A.B. Eaton, 
Commissary General Subsistence. 
Hon. Wa. W. BELKNAP, Secretary of War.- 


PAYMASTER-GENERAL’S OFFICE. 


The following, received -from the Adjutant-General’s 
Office, under date of the 15th inst., is published for* the 
guidance of paymasters, in a circular issued by the Act- 
ing Paymaster-General, C. T. Larned, December 19: 


Sir: The Secretary of War directs me to inform you that he has 
modified his decision of November 16, 1870, in regard to pay of offi- 
cers absent on account of “‘ sickness or wounds,” so that such offi- 
cers can secure full pay during such absence without: 

1. The leave being granted “‘ whilst [the officer is, or was] in the 
condition of duty,” or, 

2. “ A return to duty,” in order to reach the status of full pay. 

In other words, it is intended by the modification that the sick or 
wounded status, for its commencement, shall be entirely independ- 
ent of the officer’s presence for duty, the requirement being that he 
shall be absent from duty on account of “ sickness or wounds.” 

Under the foregoing you are advised that where a leave on ac- 
count of disability is promulgated in orders, payments can be made 
thereon without further action ; but where the officer is absent on 
a certificate of disability [under section 3, General Orders No. 2, 
current series from this office] he will be required, in order to pay- 
ment under the status of full pay, to submit to the paymaster a 
notification from this office that the certificate of disability has 
boen accepted as satisfactory, the said notification to state the com- 

ent of the leave so covered. 
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Giving, as the general average, nineteen cents and 
fifty-six hundredths per ration, being a decrease of one 
cent and ninety-seven hundredths from the price of the 
previous year. 

Under the requirements of section 6 of the act of 
March 3, 1865, and of War Department General Orders 
No. 52, of March 30, 1865, tobacco has been furnished to 
the enlisted men of the Army at cost prices; the total 
cost of the quantity sold to them being about $16,242 
per month for the year. 

From the date at which the Subsistence Department 
commenced furnishing tobacco for sale to the enlisted 
men of the Army, in 1866, to June 30, 1871, the amount 
furnished, as shown by the returns transmitted by this 
bureau to the Paymaster-General, has been, in money 
value, $921,859 67. Of this sum there appears to have 
been repaid to the subsistence appropriations by trans- 
fers at the Treasury, from the amounts withheld by the 
Pay Department from the pay of the individual soldiers 
to whom the tobacco was furnished, the sum of $755,- 
316 65, leaving still due the subsistence appropriation 
on this account the sum of $166,543 02, which sum will 
be repaid by further transfers when the accounts of 
the various paymasters making the stoppages shall be 
adjusted. 





The payment of commutation of rations to Union sol- 
diers, prisoners of war, and to their heirs, has been con- 
tinued under the joint resolution of July 25, 1866, and 
section 3, actof March 2, 1867, and 6,335 such certifi- 
cater, aggregating $279,769, have now been received and 

aid. 
x During the year there were received, from 614 differ- 
ent officers of the Army who have been on duty in the 
Subsistence Department, and who were responsible for 
subsistence supplies or funds, the following monthly 
and quarterly papers, each with its proper vouchers : 


Returns of provisionS.... ...... sees sees covesese Dyl00 
Returns of commissary property................ 1,484 
ROOCUMIS GATES... 5s 50.00 660006460600 0000 sens .. 3,484 

Making a total of...... ssi diss eae eaadineen, onan a 


of which 7,805 have been examined and forwarded to 
the Third Auditor of the Treasury for final settlement, 
leaving in this office for examination, or awaiting correc- 
tion, 363. 

Under the act of June 23, 1870, authorizing the 
proper accounting officers of the Treasury, in the settle- 
ment of certain accounts of disbursing officers at the 
War and Navy Departments, to allow such credits for 
losses of funds. vouchers, and property, as they may 
deem just and reasonable, when recommended under au- 
thority of the Secretaries of War and a by the heads 
of the Military and Naval Bureaus to which such ac- 
counts respectively pertain, credits have, during the past 
fiscal year, been recommended by me in the cases of 
bey officers, amounting in the aggregate to the sum of 

$18,131 30, Fully three-fourths of this amount arose 





E. D. Townsend, Adjutant-General. 
The seventh section of paragraph 246, page 31, Manual, 
is rescinded. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI. 


Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan : Headquarters, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

THE Atlantic Monthly for January, in an article on 
the present aspect of American politics, asserts us that 
military men for the most entertain a professional con- 
tempt for law, even when they avow their legality to it. 
However, Governor Palmer, of Illinois, who,, since he 


0 | doffed the uniform, is endeavoring to persuade us that 


he holds the same opinion, will get but little comfort out 
of the Atlantic, for further on in the same article it en- 
dorses General Sheridan’s course in Chicago without re- 
serve. It says: 


One of the interesting facts c-nnected with the Chicago fire is 
the failure of the plan of hanging General Sheridan for a con- 
spiracy to murder Colonel Grosvenor. As a great deal of excite- 
ment has been caused in the West by the case, it may be worth 
while to state what the reasons for the ‘‘ military occupation” of 
Chicago really were. The truth is, that the city government of 
Chi , being mainly in the hands of incompetent and dishonest 
officials, was perfectly useless, nay, worse than useless, and it was 
evident from the beginning of the conflagration, that, unless some 
external authority intervened, the city would be given up, not «nly 
to fire, but to a general sack by the criminal classes. The govern- 
ment in Chicago was the same kind of government under which 
New York has till lately suffered, of which Brooklyn is now trying 
to rid herself. It is well known that in any emergency during the 
last ten years in New York the military hus been a necessity. It 
was so in July, 1864; it was so last year when the Orange cele- 
bration took place; again in the November elections of this year it 
was only threats of military interference which rendered unneces- 
sary the actual use of torce. Qne or two significant facts as to the 
condition of Chicago before the fire have come to light recently. It 
was found essential to take out of the hands of the officials all 
supervision of the distribution of funds, for the reason that the 
funds would otherwise have been etolen; and such has n 
character of the Chicago fire-service that the Fire Commissioners 
declined for some time to investigate the causes of the fire, on the 
= that the investigation “might produce a revolution in the 

epartment.” The head of the department was a politician of the 
camp-follower sort, totally incompetent for the position, who 
managed the fire-service as a political machine. The quéstion had 
been, not how to extinguish fires, but how to keep in office. The 
usual results ensued. hen the fire broke out, there vas no organi- 
zation and no discipline. The police was in similar hands. The 
way the city was protected against fire may be inferred from a 
single fact. An excellent Jaw had provided that no wooden build- 
ings should be erected within or removed to a certain portion of the 
city. In 1867 men who had contracted to move some wooden build- 
ings out of the more compact part of the city obtained a modifica- 
tion of this law. The Board of Health remonstrated, but the 
buildings were moved. It was in this part of Chicago that the fire 
began. A military organization, then, during the fire was a ne- 
cessity. But Governor Palmer thinks that the State Militia only 
should bave been called in, and resents the interference of General 
Sheridan as an intrusion on the part of the general government 
within the sacred domain of State rights. ‘Technically, he is no 
doubt right But there was little time for technicalities. A soldier 
of decision and reputation was required; General Sheridan pos- 
sessed both requisites, and every one, including Governor Palmer 
himself, turned to him in the extremity. The Governor would do 
better now—instead of engaging in academical disputations, which 
can have no possible effect either on the past or future—to direct 
public attention and indignation to the state of society which 
rendered the interference he complains of necessary. The fact may 
be worth mentioning, though we do not attach much importance to 
it, that it appears from the published correspondence that he 
thanked General Sheridan at the time for what he now calls his 
usurpation. This has been denied, but unless very strange princi- 
ples of interpretation are applied to the letters, it is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that the satrap and his mercenary hordes 
created in the mind of the lawful ruler at firet only sentiments of 
gratitude and respect. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE MISSOURI. 


Brigadier-General John Pope: Headquarters, Fort Leavenworth. 

Assistant Surgeon J. W. Brewer, U. 8S. Army, was 
ordered December 16 to report in person without delay 
to the medical director of the department; Acting 
Assistant Surgeon J. M. Laing, U. 8S. Army, being 
ordered to Fort Larned, Kansas, for assignment to tem- 
porary duty during his absence. 

On the 15th instant Surgeon B. J. D. Irwin, U. 8S. 
Army, was ordered by telegraph December 16 to report 
in person to department headquarters. 

ifth Infantry.—Leave of absence for thirty days, 
with permission to apply to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, through headquarters Military Division of the 
Missouri, for an~extension of sixty days, was granted 
Second Viontesnat i W. Pope, December 21. 





Highth Infantry.—Let&re of absence for ten days was 


316 


ted December 22 to First Lieutenant Charles F. 


he. 

Sizth Cavalry.—Second Lieutenant C. C. Morrison was 
ordered December 2 to report in person without delay at 
de ent headquarters for temporary duty. 

‘ert Union, N. M.—Assistant Surgeon William J. Wil- 
son, U.S. Army, was ordered December 18 to duty at 
Fort Union, N. M. 

Fort Wingate.—A General Court-martial is appointed 
to meet at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, January 2, 1872. 
Detail for the court: Captain E. B. Grimes, assistant 

uartermaster U. S. Army; Captain C. A. Hartwell, 

ighth Cavalry; First Lieutenant G. W. Chilson, Eighth 
poner f First Lieutenant J. D. Stevenson, Eighth Cav- 
alry ; First Lieutenant H. R. Brinkerhoff, Fifteenth 1n- 
fantry; Second Lieutenant D. R. Burnham, Fifteenth 
Infantry; Sevond Lieutenant 8. W. Fountain, Eighth 
Cavalry. Captain R. S. Vickery, assistant surgeon U. 8. 
Army, judge-advocate. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE. 
Brigidier-General E. O. C. Ord: Headquarters, Omaha, Neb. 
Fifth Cavalry.—Acting Assistant Surgeon L. 8. Tes- 

son, medical officer with detachment under command of 
Major Eugene W. Crittenden, was ordered December 5 
to continue therewith, and report to the commanding 
officer of the companies of the Third Cavalry at Fort 
Yuma for duty with his detachment, which he will ac- 
company to the Department of the Platte. 
DEPARTMENT OF DAKOTA. 

Major-General W. S. Hancock : Headquarters, St. Paul, Minn. 

Leave of absence for fifteen days was granted Major 
W. H. Lewis, acting assistant inspector-general of this 
ig pe December 19. 

ave of absence for twenty days was granted, Deo. 
21, Major W. H. Johnston, paymaster U. S. A., after 
transferring all public fnnds in his possession to Major 
J. W. Nichols, paymaster, U. 8. A. 

Leave of absence for twenty days was granted, Dec. 
21, Captain Henry Inman, A. Q. i, U.S.A. 

Seventh Infantry—Leave of absence for thirty days 
has been granted First Lieutenant George Atcheson, 
from December 1, and for thirty days from December 15 
to First Lieutenant M. C. Sanbourne. 

Twenty-second Infantry.—First Lieutenant L. E. 
Campbell, acting assistant quartermaster, was ordered 
December 15 to Sioux City, lowa, to the chief quarter- 
master of the department at St. Paul, Minnesota, for 
consultation on public business. 

Twentieth Infantry.—Leave of absence for ten days 
was granted First Lieutenant T. W. Lord, regimental 
quartermaster, December 19. 

Twenty-second Infantry.—Captain J. W. Scully, A. 
Q. M., U.S. A., was ordered, Dec. 21, to Sionx City, 
Iowa, to take post (temporarily), relieving First Lieu- 
tenant L. E. Campbell, of his duties as post quarter- 
master, A. C.S., and acting ordnance officer, the re- 
lief to take effect Dec. 31, and this officer to return to 
his proper station, Fort Randall, D. T. 

DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 
Brigadier-General C. C. Augur: Headquarters San Antonio, Texas. 

Twenty-fifth Infantry—Before a General Coart-mar- 
tial which convened at Fort Duncan, Texas, October 
7, 1871, and of which Colonel Abner Doubleday, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, was president, First Lieu- 
tenant Archibald Bogle, Twenty-fifth Infantry, was 
arraigned and tried, and found guilty on the 
— of “conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman” and “ assault with intent to kill, to the pre- 
Judice of good order and military discipline.” The speci- 
fication alleges that the accused “did go to the private 
— of Assistant Surgeom Alired C. Girard, Medical 

partment U. 8S. Army, and, approaching an open door 
leading into said quarters, did deliberately, wilfully, 
and with malice aforethought, and without warning, 
discharge and shoot off a revolving pistol loaded with 
powder and ball into the quarters aforesaid, and at the 
eT of the said Assistant Surgeon Alfred C. Girard, 

edical Department U.S. Army, while he (Girard) was 
seated at a table in the aforesaid quarters, and about 
which table was gathered the family of the said Assist- 
ant Surgeon A. C. Girard, thereby not only endangering 
and jeopardizing the life of him (Girard), but also of his 
(Girard’s) family; this at Fort Duncan, Texas, on or 
about the 27th day of August, 1871.” The court sen- 
tenced him “to be dismissed the service of the United 
States, and then to be confined in such penitentiary as 
may be designated by the proper authority for the period 
of two years.” The proceedings, findings, and sentence 
are approved by the Secretary of War, who says, in Gen- 
eral Court-martial No. 29, announcing his decision: 
“ All the members of the court, except one, unite in a 
recommendation that, ‘in consideration of the previous 
good character and excellent record of the accused dur- 
ing the late Rebellion, so muoh of the sentence as re- 
lates to confinement in a penitentiary be remitted.’ The 
crime of which the accused is so properly convicted was 
80 a vated by the circumstances attending its com- 
mission that but little room 1s left for mervy. But, inas- 
much as Assistant Surgeon Girard and his family es- 
caped all injury from the assault of the accused, oat the 
accused was himself wounded by the return fire of the 





Assistant Surgeon, and in consideration of the fore-| P 


going recommendation, and of the fact that the ac- 
cu was wounded and captured in battle, and 
held as a prisoner in Andersonville and other Southern 
risons more than a year during the Rebellion, the 
ident is pleased to remit su much of his sentence as 
relates to confinement in a penitentiary. The remainder 
of the sentence will be duly executed. First Lieutenant 
Archibald Bogle accordingly ceases to be an officer of 
en fromr the date of this order (December 20, 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE SOUTH. 
Major-Gen. H. W. Halleck : Headquarters, Louisville, Ky. 
DEPARTMENT OF TEXAS. 

Brigadier-General C. C. Augur: Headquarters, San Antonio, Tezas. 
Fourth Cavalry.—A correspondent at Fort Richardson, 
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Texas, writes December 15: “In your issue of the 2d 
instant, in publishing a ‘complimentary record of vari- 
ous services performed way the and — rm 
in Texas,’ as prom e department command- 
er in a recent Order, = of Sergeant D. 
Harrington, Company M, Eighth Cavalry, with ten men 
of the same company leaving San Antonio, etc. This 
should be the Fourth Cavalry, and not the Eighth, an 
error, no doubt, unintentionally committed, as will 
be seen on reference to the ‘ Location of regiments’ pub- 
lished on page 248, which places the Eighth Cavalry in 
New Mexico, and the Fourth Cavalry in Texas.” 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIC. 
Major-General George G. Meade: Headquarters, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE EAST. 
Brigadier-General 1. McDowell: Headquarters, New York. 

Brevet Major-General Rufus Ingalls, chief quarter- 
master of this department, is slowly recovering from a 
severe attack of erysipelas. 

The following officers were registered at headquarters 
for the week ending December 27, 1871: Captain E. D. 


Baker, assistant quartermaster U. 8. omy Captain E. 
R. Warner, Third Artillery; eo . B. wles, 
Fifth Artillery ; Lieutenant 0. A. Coolidge, Seventh In- 


fantry ; Colonel J. M. Bacon, aide-de-camp to the Gen- 
eral-in-Chief; Second Lieutenant H. W. Hubbell, Jr., 
First Artillery; First Lieutenant ©. C. McConnell, 
Fifth Artillery ; Second Lieutenant A. L. Morton, Fifth 
Artillery ; Second Lieutenant E. S. Curtis, Second Ar- 
tillery ; Captain M. A. Cochran, Second Infantry. 

First Artillery.—Leave of absence for thirty days was 
granted Captain F. E. Taylor December 20, to take ef- 
fect on the arrival of First Lieutenant T. H. B. Counsel- 
man, First Artillery, at Fort Wood, New York harbor. 

Fifth Artilley.—Leave of absence for —e was 
granted Captain E. C. Bainbridge December 26. 

The leave of absence for seven days taken ~~ Captain 
J. B. Rawles on the 15th instant was extended seven 
“= December 21. 

ighth Infantry—A General Court-martial wes ap- 
inted to meet at David’s Island, New York harbor, 

ecember 28. Detail for the court: Captains H. M. 
Lazelle, G. M. Brayton and W. 8. Worth, Eighth Infan- 
try; Assistant Surgeon W. E. Whitehead, U.S. Army ; 
First Lieutenants A. W. Corliss, Bishop Aldrich (regi- 
mental quartermaster), and F. A. Whitney, Eighth In- 
fantry. Taned Lieutenant John O’Connell, Eighth In- 
fantry, judge-advocate. In a neat volume printed at the 
regimental headquarters, David’s Island, New York 
Harbor, Adjutant Thomas Wilhelm publishes a synopsis 
of the history of this regiment, and the military record 
of the officers assigned to it, from its organization in 
July, 1838, up to September, 1871. Its first colonel was 
William J. Wort!., Newman S. Clarke the first lieutenant- 
colonel, and Ethan Allen Hitchcock, major. The field 
officers succeeding are as follows, those who are among 
the dead being indicated by a star: Colonels—John Gar- 
land,* Pitcairn Morrison, Albemarle Cady, James V. 
Bomford ; lieutenant-colonels—Thomas Staniford, Wil- 
liam Hoffman, G. R. Paul, W. Seawell, J. R. Edie, H. 
D. Wallen ; majors—W.G. Belknap,* Carlos A. Waite,* 
E. B. Alexander, T. L. Alexander, i H. Holmes,* W. H. 
Gordon, Joseph B. Plummer,* D. A. Russell,* Thomas 
J.C. Amory,* Alfred Sully, M. Cogswell, and J. D. Wil- 
kins. The first campaign of the regiment was against 
the Florida Indians in 1841, and it continued in Florida 
until the outbreak of the Mexican war, when it was 
ordered to Mexico, and participated in the battles of 
Resaca de la Palma, Monterey, Vera Cruz,Cerro Gordo, 
Contreras, Churubusco, Molino del Rey, Chapultepec, 
and Mexico. In these several engagements the regiment 
left among the killed Captain Henry MKavett, Lieu- 
tenants Thomas L. Chadbourne, J. G. Burbank, and 
Charles L. Morris. From Mexico the regiment was 
transferred for duty to Texas, after spending a few 
months at Jefferson Barracks, and continued on duty ia 


that country and New Mexico until its surrender by 
General Twiggs to the Texans at the outbreak of the 
Rebellion. The history of this surrender forms the 


most interesting portion of the volume. During the 
war of the Rebellion portions of the regiment were en- 
gaged in the first and second battles of Bull Run, at 
Cedar Mountain, Antietam, and Fredericksburg. Since 
the war the regiment bas been on duty in Maryland, the 
Carolinas, and Florida. It is at present divided between 
the station at David’s Island, New York Harbor, and 
Chicago, Ill. 

New York Harbor —The Times says of the Christmas 
festivities here: “The United States troops at the forts 
and military stations in the harbor enjoyed the festival 

esterday in a hearty manner. Discipline was general- 
y relaxed, and there was less duty to perform than any 
other day in the year. After cleaning quarters early in 
the morning, and appearance at guard-mounting, all 
were exempted from further service, except the few un- 
lucky ones whose turn it was for guard duty. A specially 
good repast was provided, of which all partook. The 
dinner at Governor’s Island was notable for its excel- 
lence, a special appropriation having been made for the 
urpose from the reserve fund. Passes to the city were 
given freely by commandants from Saturday night until 
last evening, soldiers doing regular duty being allowed 
twenty-four hours, and those on extra duty forty-eight 
hours. Every boat from Forts Hamilton, W and 
Wadsworth, Governor’s and David’s Islands, and Willet’s 
Point, brought to the city a cargo of jolly blue-coats, 
with polished buttons and clothes well brushed, intent 
on a day’s pleasure. Those who remained at the posts 
during the day were cheered by the visits of male 
and female friends, who went down on the steamer 
Henry Smith, and the Governor’s Island steam - 
boat, to the stations. At night the soldier-boys e 
the barracks ring with mirth ; and lights were burned 
in the barracks after the evening “taps” from the 
drums had sounded their admonitory warning to put 





lights out. Meanwhile, officers themselves, filled with 
Christmas cheer and thoughts of a day pleasantly spent, 





caning 
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shut their eyes and ears to what was transpiring. 4 
new barge-oftice for the boats of the harbor forts has 
been finished at the Battery, and, being opened for the 
first time yesterday, may be regarded, with its comfort. 
able stove and benches, as a Christmas gift to the men 
who wait for the boats plying between the city and the 
stations. ‘This day,’ said a soldier, stepping into the 
barge-office, ‘is the jolliest day in the year for the gol. 
diers. Little work, and plenty of time for ‘fun ang 
frolic.’ Unhappy people are they who do not share the 
soldier’s delight at the advent of the mery Christmas 
time.” 

Artillery School.—Colonel Barry, commanding [this 
school, has submitted to the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, Brigadier-General E. D. Townsend, the following 
report, dated Fort Monroe, Va., September 12, 1871: 


GENERAL: For the information of the General of the Army, in 
the preparation of his annual report to Congress, I have the honor 
to make the following report of progr 
the Artillery School of the United States Army. 

Under the o 


menced its duties April 1, 1868. 


been approved by the General of the Army, were faithfully enforced 
and followed out, and at the conclusion of the year, of the class of 
twenty lieutenants of artillery who had been under instruction, 
eighteen were thoroughly examined, and were returned to their 
respective regiments. ith some minor modifications the same 
course of instruction was pursued by the class of the following 
ear, and at the termination of that scholastic year, twenty more 
ieutenants who had been under instruction were examined in the 
most thorough manner, and were sent back to their regiments. 

The experience of these two years having, in my opinion, afforded 
sufficient information as to what, in view of the present faulty or 
ganization of the artillery of the Army, and of the condition of the 

sonnel of its officers, ought to be the established course of theoret- 
ical instruction at the school, the question was presented by me to 
the stuff, who gave it careful consideration, and finally decided 
upon what seemed to be the most advantageous course of instruc- 
tion, and the most suitable text-books.. 

Their decision received the approval of the General of the Army, 
end the course of theoretical instruction as thus established has been 
pursued since that date. bey i ' 

The class of 1871 completed its course, was examined in April of 
that year, and sixteen officers who were members of it were sent 
back to their regiments; the other members of the class having left 
the service, either by resignation or muster-out, prior to the examin- 
ation. 

The class of 1872, now under instruction, consists as usual of 
twenty lieutenants of artillery, and of one of the aides-de-camp of 
the General of the Army, who, fur reasons most creditable to him- 
self, has, with the permission of the General, voluntarily joined the 
class. 


It will thus be seen that fifty-four lieutenants of artillery have 
already received the full benefits of the school, and twenty more are 
now in progress of instruction. This constitutes nearly one-half of 
all the officers of that grade now belonging to the artillery. 

The course of theoretical instruction embraces the subjects of 
mathematics, ordnance and gunnery, military engineering and sur- 
veying, military histo: 
national law. : ! 
to that pursued at the Military Academy at West Point, viz.: by 


recitations, questions,jand demonstrations at the black-board. In | 


military history each officer is required, in addition to his 


recitations, to prepare and read before the class and staff of the % 
school two essays or memoirs upon some battle, campaign, or the © 


military events of some epoch of peculiar interest. eer 
The topics for these essays are selected by the instructor in mili- 


tary history, with the approval of the commandant and superin- 7 
tendent of instruction, and are generally confined to events not 


prior to the last two decades of the eighteenth century. : 
The necessary maps, instruments, and apparatus for the elucida- 


tion or practical application of the various subjects of the entire 
range of the theoretical course have to a considerable extent beea © 


supplied to the school by requisitions upon the Engineer and Ord- 
nance Departments of the Army. They are kept in active use, and 
are of the greatest value. 

Instruction in the theoretical course is confined to the months of 
autumn, winter, and the early spring, except instruction in mathe- 
matics, which unavoidably has to be given during the months of 
May, June, July, and August. 

The course of practical instruction is pursued, as the weather per 
mits, throughout the entire year, but is more closely attended to 
during the months of summer andautumn. This course consists 0! 
the service of every species of gun, howitzer, or mortar in use in the 
United States military service; of the use of the various kinds of 
projectiles and fuses; the laying of platforms; the use of plane 
tables, and telemeters for ascertaining ranges; of mechanical m» 
noeuvres; transportation and other handling of all kinds of ori- 
nance, and particularly of the 15-inch guns and their carriages, ani 
of 13-inch mortars and their beds, and other heavy material which 
has been adopted into the artillery of the United States. ; ; 

The practical course also includes very full target practice with 
every description of gdnance ; the duties of the laboratory, as far 
as they immediately Concern officers of artillery; and the study of 
and recitation in the tactics for light and heavy yo and ina 
much of the tactics for infantry as is essential for artillery officers. 

Guns, carriages, ammunition, platforms, artillery-machines, 10 
cluding hydraulic-jacks of greater or less power, and other applian- 
ces, are supplied by requisition on the Ordnance Department m 
such number and variety as may be desired. The school is com- 
pelled to be indebted to the Ordnance Department for the occasional 
use, when necessary, of some of its instruments and apparatus for 
determining initial velocities, pressures, densities, etc. 

Tustruction in the practical course is designed to be as thorough 
as possible, and no officer leaves the school who has not become 


practically familiar with the tools of his trade, and able to use them | 


intelligently. 


A school for non-commissioned officers, and for such other enlisted P 


men as may desire to avail themselves of its advantages, is 4 

established. Every non-commissioned officer belonging to the five 
instruction batteries is required to attend the school for one years 
full course of instruction; all other enlisted men are permitted to 
attend, but their attendance upon school is entirely voluntary. 


Enlisted men of good character, and belonging to batteries not | 
stationed at the post where the Artillery School is established, are § 


also permitted to enjoy the benefits of one year’s course of instruc- 
tion at the school. Such men, on their own application, are nomin- 
ated by their battery commanders to their regimental commanders, 
on whose approval they are detached from their batteries, by orders 


from the headquarters of the Army, and directed to report them- 


selves in person to the commanding officer of the school. Of this § 


last-named class of men twenty-two have undergone or are n0W 
undergoing instruction at the school. 


both practical and theoretical. The practical course is pursuel 
pari passu with that of the commissioned officers, but is not carried 
to the same extent, being restricted to the scope of the necessary 
duties and requirements of non-commissioned officers of artillery, 
and to the average capacity of enlisted men of that grade in ou 
Army. i. 
The theoretical course of instruction for the non-commissionel 
officers embraces mathematics, history of the United States, geogr® 
phy, reading, and writing. The subject of mathematics includ# 
the entire field of arithmetic, and, for the more advanced scholars, 
it is carried as far as equations of the second degree in algebre 
The instruction in most of the branches is conduced as in the schoo 
for commissioned officers, by recitations at the black-board, and by 
questions. ) F : 
Since the commencement of the duties of the Artillery School on¢ 
hundred and three enlisted men (chiefly non-commissioned officers 
have gone through the entire course of practical and theoretical in- 
struction for one year, and have been awarded by 
school engraved ce’ 
forth that fact. 


at the school at the present date, and, with the above-stated exceP 





tions, have been thus on duty since its first establishment: 
Colonel W, F. Barry, enn Artillery, commandant. 





ess, present condition, etc., of | 


nization prescribed by General Orders No. 99, from 7 
headquarters of the Army, series of 1867, the Artillery School com- © 


The code of regulations and programme of instruction, which at 7 
that time had been prepared by the staff of the school, and had 7) 


, and military, constitutional, and inter- § 
he method of pursuing these studies is very similar 7 


The course of instruction for the non-commissioned officers } § 


the staff of th: } 
rtificates, signed by each of its members, setting | 


; The following-named officers constitute the staff and instructor 
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Lieutenant-Colonel I. Roberts, Fourth Artillery, superintendent 
of theoretical instruction. ; . 

Major G. A. De Russy, Third Artillery, superintendent of practi- 
cal instruction. 

Major T. G. Baylor, Ordnance Department, member of staff. 

First Lieutenant I. C. Breckinridge, Second Artillery, adjutant 
of the school, and secretary of the staff. 

Captain R. Lodor, Fourth Artillery, instructor in mathematics 
and ordnance and quant 7 r 4 rx 

Captain 8. 8. Elder, First Artillery, instructor in military, inter- 
national, and constitutional law, and in tactics. 

Captain 8. N. Benjamin, Second Artillery, instructor in mathe- 
matics and military engineering. 

Captain E. R. Warner, Third Artillery, instructor in mathemat- 
ics and military history. 

Captain J. W. Piper, Fifth Artillery, instructor in tactics, and 
superintendent of N. C. O. School. 

e duties connected with the administration, superintendence, 
and instruction of the school demand of all officers charged with 
these responsibilities, at all times, and with little or no interval 
during the whole of each year, much industry, sound judgment, 
and energy, and so close an attention to routine duties as to involve 
the ifice of the ater part of their — leisure. I am 
happy to be able to state that the officers who have performed the 
duties of superintendents and instructors have labored faithfully, 
zealously, and intelligently, and have thus co-operated with me 
most efficiently in the administration of the school, and in the ad- 
— of the important end sought to be attained by its estab- 

ishment. 

A library of reasonably well selected professional works belongs 
to the school, and affords the officers connected with it opportuni- 
ties for reference, reading, and professional improvement not to be 
otherwise obtained. Excepting the liberal uest of Colonel 
Archer, and donations of duplicates from the libraries of the War 
Department, and of the Military Academy at West Point (amount- 
ing in the case of Colonel Archer to about two hundred volumes, 
and in the other cases to about one hundred volumes), the collec- 
tion of books constituting the library of the Artillery School has 
been procured by purchase by the post fund of Fort Monroe, and at 
no expense to the national Treasury. During the administration 
of the undersigned, about six hundred volumes have been 80 pur- 
chased and added to the library, which now consists of two thous- 
and and fifty ;volumes. 

As a useful aid to the course of practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion, and as a place of deposit for various military curiosities and 
trophies of the War of the Rebellion, an artillery museum was 
commenced by the undersigned in 1869. Models of the ong Tae 
and of a portion of the sea-coast artillery system of the nited 
States ; oomneee of many varieties of primers, fuses, and projec- 
tiles of the United States, and of the Confederate service ; speci- 
mens of the different varieties of small arms in use in this country, 
from the commencement of the present century to the present date, 
and of several different varieties of the small arms of foreign coun- 
tries Davee ovo = cen «aye te and projectiles, a ay re 
a portion of this collection, which at present numbers nearly four 
hundred different articles. . 7 

Since its organization the Artillery School has imposed upon the 
United States no special pecuniary expense. With the exception 
of the comparatively trifling cost of the additional stationery, fuel, 
lights, and expenditure of ammunition required forthe purposes of 
instruction, the annual cost to the United States of the Artillery 
School is absolutely no more than that of any other military post of 
the same size. No special appropriations for the maintenance of 
the school are now needed, and none are requested. 

During the first two years of the existence of the Artillery School 
it was but natural to expect that among officers who had attained 
mature years, and who had seen several years of service, a portion 
of which was active service in the field, there should be found some 
who were not well-inclined to submit to the hard study and sacrifice 
of personal leisure which a tour of duty at the school demanded. 
There are now many evidences of the fact that these mists of preju- 
dice are fast drifting away, and that the school is finding confidence 
and favor with the artillery at large. At all events, it can be said 
with the utmost confidence that, with but very few exceptions, the 
officers of artillery who have been assigned to the school tor ingtruc- 
tion have appreciated the opportunities thereby afforded them. I 
am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Wituiiam F. Barry, 
Colonel Second U. 8. Artillery, commanding. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE LAKES. 
Brigadier-General P. St. G. Cooke: Headquarters, Detroit, Mich. 

First Infantry.—First Lieutenant D. F. Callinan was 
relieved December 19 from duty as a member of the 
General Court-martial appointed to meet at Fort Gratiot, 
Michigan, December 20, and Captain R. H. Offley de- 
tailed in his stead. 

Leave of absence for twenty days was granted Cap- 
tain George 8. Gallupe, December 22, with permission to 
visit Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, on account of the illness 
of a member of his family. 

The leave of absence for seven days granted Assistant 
Surgeon J. E. Semple, U. 8S. Army, December 18, has 
been extended ten days. 








MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 


Major-General J. M. Schofield: Headquarters, San Fran- 
crsco, Cal. 

The following officers reported at headquarters during 
the week ending December 12, 1871: Captain S. C. Kel- 
logg, Fifth Cavalry : Second Lieutenant A. D. B. Smead, 
Third Cavalry ; Second Lieutenant F. A. Boutelle, First 
Cavalry. 

DEPARTMENT OF CALIFORNIA. 


First Cavalry.—Benicia Barracks, headquarters of this 
command, is a depot from which the cavalry recruits in 
this division are distributed. A permanent garrison of 
twenty-one enlisted men is detailed for duty at this post 
from companies of the regiment serving in the Depart- 
ment of California. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE COLUMBIA. 
Brigadier-Gen. E. R. S. Canby: Headquarters, Portland, Oregon. 

Twenty-third Infantry.—The headquarters of the 
Twenty-third Infantry, and the five companies of the 
regiment at Fort Vancouver, Fort Lapwai, and San 
Juan Island, were ordered December 8 to Fort Yuma to 
be assigned to stations in the Department of Arizona, 
relieving an equal number of companies of the Twenty- 
first Infantry. The companies at Camps Warner, Harney, 
and Klamath, same date, were ordered to move when 
the season permitted; and those at Forts Boise and Col- 
ee — relieved by companics of the Twenty-first 
Infantry. 

Twenty-first Infantry.—The companies relieved by the 
Twenty-third Infantry December 8 were ordered to 
Yuma, and thence to San Francisco. The first three 
companies arriving will be ordered to Camps Warner, 
Hamey, and Klamath, and the fourth to Fort Boise, via 
the Central Pacific Railroad; the remaining companies 
and headquarters of the regiment to Fort Vancouver. 

DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Geo. Crook: Headquarters, Prescott, A. T. 

Despatches from Washington report that late ad- 
vices from the agents and Army officers in charge 
of the ; Apache Indian reservations, established in 

ew Mexico and Arizona under the President’s order, 
state that the roving Apaches have come in in e num- 
bers, There are now reported to be at © Ala- 





mosa, 1,900; at Camp Apache, Arizona Territory, 1,200; 
at Camp Grant, Axion teettions, 700; at Camp Verde, 
Arizona Territory, 500; at Camp McDowell, Arizona 
Territory, 100. Total, 4,400. No reports have been re- 
ceived at Washington from the feeding stations, tempo: a 
rily established until reservations can be selected at 
Camp Hualleppi and Camp Dale Creek, where there are 
probably one thousand more. Without counting these 
it is asserted there are more than one-half of all the rov- 
ing Apaches of these Territories now at peace and with- 
in call reaping the benefits of the peace policy. We have 
no means of verifying these statements. 

Third Cavalry.—Second Lieutenant A. D. Bache 
Smead, December 5, was ordered, after the arrival of the 
first detachment of his regiment, to the Department of 
Arizona. 








ARMY NEWS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Srr: In your issue of the 16th inst., under the head- 
ing, “ What an Army Journal Should Be,” you allude to 
the publication propcsed by Army officers at Yorkville 
as by no means conforming to your indicated standard. 
It was designed to be simply what we announced—a 
record of :Army operations; for in §military publica- 
tions already existing we had about everything else of 
interest to the Army, and it was proposed’to provide 
only what was yet wanting. We intended, therefore, no 
rivalry to the JOURNAL, no criticism upon it. We were 
unaware that the JOURNAL desired such communications 
as we y= not seeing in fact where it had room to 
publish them in its present space. Had there been in 
the JOURNAL any earnest caneile to the Army to supply 
news, any suggestion that the editor desired a regu 
correspondent at every post of the Army, it is unlikely 
that the U. 8S. Army News would ever have been 
thought of: 

The JOURNAL may be right in its suggestion that the 
U. 8. Army} News could not be successfully establish- 
ed. It has been pretty favorably received, but enough 
support is not promised to insure its success. But this 
we were not sanguine of to begin with. As it results 
we do not care for its establishment, at least for the 
present. The ARMY AND NAVy JOURNAL announces its 
willingness to render it unnecessary by publishing all 
we proposed; and we do not care to multiply military 
periodicals unnecessarily. In conclusion, allow us to 
announce to the Army that the J. 8S. Army News will 
not appear as proposed. JAMES H. BRADLEY, 

First Lieutenant Seventh Infantry. 
EDWARD S. GODFREY, 
Firsi Lieutenant Seventh Cavalry. 


THE NAVY. 


The Editor invites for this department of the Journatall facts 
of interest to the Navy, especially such as_relate to the movements 
of officers or vessels. 


VARIOUS NAVAL MATTERS. 


SECRETARY Robeson has returned to Washington. 


THE U. 8. steamer Congress, now at the Brooklyn 
Navy-yard, is to be sent to Port au Prince to bring the 
Hornet to New York. 


CoMMODORE Worden, reports that since the expulsion 
of cadets from the Naval Academy for hazing that prac- 
tice has totally ceased. 


Tue Secretary of the Navy has taken no action upon 
the bids for the floating iron dock authorized by Con- 
grees last year, as the sum appropriated by Congress, $1,- 
,000, is not sufficient. 

REAR-Admiral William R. Taylor has been appointed 
president, and Captain F. A, Parker, Commanders F. M. 
Ramsay, William F. Truxton, and Montgomery Sicard 
members of a board for witnessing the examination of 
the class of officers now under instruction in the use and 
manufacture of torpedoes. 


THERE are some inaccuracies in the annual report of 
the Secretary of the Navy which should not escape cor- 
rection. The Severn, reported in the Gulf, was in New 
York Harbor at the time—was sent to Boston about two 
weeks ago, being unseaworthy; her crew to be trans- 
ferred to the Worcester, also mentioned as being in the 
Gulf. The Kansas, likewise credited to the North At- 
lantic Squadron, and reported as on duty in the Gulf, 
was also at New York. She sailed recently for Havana, 
where she is now reported. The Iroquois, credited to 
the East Indian Squadron, was then in port at New 
York, and is now in dry dock, her boilers having 
proved defective. Her crew ordered to be transferred to 
the Canandaigua, now fitting for sea. 

From St. Thomas December 16, via Havana December 
22, we learn that the telegraph steamer International 
has arrived from England, and me to Jamaica to lay 
the new Aspinwall cable. The U.S. steamer Shawmut 
has arrived from Samana for the purpose of recruiting 
her crew. The American steamer Florida, after having 
detached her screw, started under sail for New York ou 
the 14th instant. The Spanish man-of-war Vasco 
Nunez immediately followed the Florida, fired a blank 
cartridge, overhauled her, and examined her papers, 
which were found to be correct, and the Florida proceod- 
ed on her voyage. The steamer Alpha, from Halifax, 
on her last voyage refused to undergo the twelve days’ 
quarantine imposed upon vessels from that port, and left 
without being allowed to land her cargo. Twelve days’ 

uarantine has been abolished upon vessels from New 

ork. The U.8. steamer Hassler, with Professor Agassiz 
on board, has arrived at St. Thomas from Boston. A 
later despatch from Havana, December 26, gives a posi- 
tive denial to the report that the Spanish man-of-war 
fired a blank cartridge at the Florida. The Havana 
Constancia says that orders had previously been issued 
to vessels of the Spanish squadron to cease annoying the 
Florida, and to retire from the vicinity. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Herald, writing from Naples 


























November 17, thus sums up the details of the thirty 
months’ cruise of the Plymouth: “The following is a 
list of the officers since Commander Breese was appointed 
to the Pi : Commander K. R. Breese, Lieutenant- 
Commanders B. J. Cromwell, George T. Davis; Lieuten- 
ants C. Reiter, E. Ide, James H. Ly ay 
James N. Hemphill ; Master Royal R. rsoll, Midship- 


men Geo L. Dyer, H. L. Green, Hugo Osterhaus, 
Boynton ch; Mate W. W. Wotherspoon, Surgeon 
John Y. Taylor, Pa: ter C. P. Thompson, First Assis- 


tant Engineer A. T. E. Mullen, P Assistant Sur- 
a George A. Bright, Lieutenant Marines U. P. Porter, 

ommander’s Clerk Thomas Dunnell, Paymaster’s Clerk 
W. H. Campbell, Acting Boatswain John Bell, Gunner 
Joseph Swift, Sailmaker George W. Frankland. With 
Captain Breet > the Plymouth has continued to be one of 
the finest vess. Isof the squadron. She has in turn vis- 
ited Tangiers, Gibraltar, Southampton, Copenhagen, 
Kiel, Copenhag © (2), Cuxhaven, Southampton, Lisbon, 
Villafranca (Nice), Malaga, Lisbon (2), Bordeaux, Brest, 
Gravesend, —— Bremerhaven, Hamburg, South- 
ampton, Lisbon (3), Nice, Spezzia, Nice, Naples (Novem- 
ber, 1871). Thus the Plymouth, under her second, as un- 
der her first captain, hus had an extensive cruise. The 
most important incident during her cruise in the north- 
ern waters was her entry into Kiel harbor, which was 
sown with a perfect network of torpedoes. The pilot of 
the Plymouth, a Dane, was sent below, and a Prussian 
officer boarded the Plymouth and piloted her to asafe an- 
chorage. The experiment was a very dangerous one, and 
no foreign vessel had entered before the Plymouth. In 
this harbor, and, indeed, everywhere along the coast, the 
hospitality which greeted the officers and men was un- 
bounded. The Plymouth is now here and will go home 
in February as convoy to the Guerriere, the Wabash, 
Commodore Alden, coming out as flagship, with General 
Sherman and staff on board, together with the Congress. 
The fleet, with these two newly-added vessels, will con- 
sist of the Brooklyn, Shenandoah, Juniata, Wachusett, 
and Saco. Onboard the Plymouth all the symptoms of 
“ going home ” can be observed. The blue jackets have 
invested in elaborate collections of paintings, and every 
tar has become an art critic. In walking forward on 
board I could notice the general style; but there was al- 
ways the one figure, “ Vesuvius in eruption,” belching 
forth, as I imagine, in wilder rage than it ever poured 
upon the ill-fated Pompeii. It was encouraging to no- 
tice that the sailor men seemed to prefer religious sub- 
jects; but even these, without the mountain, were 
naught. You must not leave Naples without having your 
picture taken in eruption. The cruise of the Plymouth, 
summed up, has been highly gratifying. In thirty 
months she has had but nine deaths, though smallpox 
has broken out three different times—at Lisbon, Mala 
and Brest. Four men died from the contagion, one was 
lost overboard while heaving the lead, and one was killed 
by carrying away one of the falls of the capstan when 
resting on a chock. The general health has been excel- 
lent, and the discipline of the crew has attained a state 
of high perfection, from the very good system of giving 
a man his{dues according to his conduct.” 

FRoM the Asiatic squadron we learn that the Colorado 
and Alaska left Jeddo forYokohama November 19. All are 
reported well on board. The Benicia has gone to Ningpo, 
the Ashuelot is up the river near Nankin, and the Mono- 
cacy was at Shanghae at last accounts. The Colorado 
(fl ip), which was expected to leave soon for Nagasaki 
and Shanghae, and the Alaska were at Yokohama 
November 21; the Palos at Shunghae, the Ashuelot at 
Foochow, the Benicia at Chee Foo, and the Monocacy 
had just left Shanghae for acruise to the southward. 
At Jeddo Admiral Rodgers had an audience with the 
Mikado, Friday, November 17, the officers of tle 
Colorado and the Alaska who shared this honor assem- 
bling at noon on that day at the quarters of General Ca- 
pron, chief of the American Scientific Commission, who 
came up to Yokohama in the Colorado, and who enter- 
tained Admiral rs during his ~ there. The 
party proceeded to the palace escorted bya guard of 

ocomins, the Admiral riding in one of the Mikado's 
carriages sent for him. There were in addition to this 
guard a large turnout of military, and at every street 
crossing companies of Japanese soldiers saluted the 
party as they passed. Arrived at the Mikado’s 
they alighted, and marched two abreast for half a mile 
through the winding walks of the beautifal pleasure 
grounds surrounding it, to a summer house on the banks 
of a miniature lake, where they were regaled with tea 
and sweetmeats. From here they marched to another 
smali summer house, where the Mikado was found, 
seated on a throne resembling a large arm-chair, and 
raised on a platform a few inches above the floor. He 
was surrounded by six of his chief officers and constant 
personal attendants, and is described as a delicate-look- 
ing young man, apparently about twenty, with fine 
regular features and intelligent expression of counte- 
nance. On Admiral Rodgers being presented, the Mik- 
ado read a short speech of welcome without rising from 
his seat. The Admiral read his reply standing. On the 
conclusion of this the whole party bowed themselves 
backward out of the royal presence, and retired. The 
party was then conducted by the same attendants to a 


de | small pavilion in the highest part of the grounds, which 


commands a beautiful view of Fusyama in clear weath- 
er. The y returned to the summer house at which 
they had stopped on their way up, and were there feast- 
ed on champagne and Japanese sweetweats again. — To 
the “Jap” chopsticks, which actas substitutes for knives, 
forks, and spoons throughout China and Japan, knives 
and forks were added in special compliment to the dis- 
tinguished visitors. Several Japanese officials spoke 
English fluently, and Mr. Rice, the interpreter to the 
American Legation, spoke Japanese well. Conversation 
flowed freely an hour or so, and then all retired. 
THE officers of the European fleet stationed at Naples, 
Italy, were entertained atadinner at the Hotel d’Ameri- 
ue on the 19th of November, given inhonor of Major- 
Genesal L. Harteuff, U.S. Army, by T. Buchanan 
i i were Cap- 


Read, b the dis guests 
fay and the officers of her Majesty's ship Defence, 
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Commander Charles H. Cushman, of the Wachusett; 
Lieutenant-Commander Terry, co ing the ; 
Consul Howard, members of the Consulate, and officers of 
the Italian Army and Navy. A toast to the Queen of 
England was drankinsilence. The United States Army 
Was responded to by General Hartsuff, and the Royal 
Navy by Captain Salmon of the Defence. The United 
States Navy was answered by Commander Cushman in 
@ witty and amusing speech; and Italy by Senor Par- 
boli. “The United States Marines was responded to by 
Lieutenant Goodloe of the Wachusett, and the Royal 
Marines by Lieutenant Adair. Many short es 
were made, after which the genial host recited his poem 
of “Sheridan’s Ride,” and others that have made his 
name famous. On the 30th of November the hip 
Brooklyn, the Wachusett, and Saco were at Naples, Italy, 
the latter preparing to sail for the Asiatic squadron, via 
the Suez Canal; the Juniata was at Villafranca, and 
the Plymouth at Civita Vecchia. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Herald, writing November 
80 from the U. S. steamer Shenandoah, gives a report of 
a sermon preached by Mr. Spurgeon on board this vessel. 
He says, in describing the service: “One of the event- 
ful days in the cruise of this ship, as far as peaceful and 

ssive matters are concerned, passed over us yesterday. 
ie wes the occasion of a visit from Rev. Charles Spur- 
geon, the eminent Baptist divine. This gentleman had 
lately arrived at Nice, at his hotel, in which his acquaint- 
ance was sought and made by Captain Wells, of this 
vessel, and by that gentieman he was invited on board 
to preach before the ship’s company. His remarks par- 
tock more of the nature of an address than of a sermon, 
as he adapted the tone of his discourse in some measure 
to the comprehension of his audience; but enough of 
his peculiar and original style remained to mark the 
man who at prezent gathers under his spiritual teachin 
the largest congregation in the world. Mr. Spurgeon 
was introduced to the crew by Captain Wells, ac- 
companied with a few appropriate remarks, chiefly be- 

aking the attention of the audience, and eulogistic of 

e man whose fame has reached so far. Mr. Spurgeon 
opened the services with a short prayer, dwelling princi- 
pally on the anchor as the emblem of hope. The seventy- 
ninth hymn was then sung, to the air of Old Hundred, 
accompanied by the band. He then read and explained 
some verses from Isaiah lv., and, after his peculiar man- 
ner, stopping as prompted at the end of a line, a sentence, 
or a word, perhaps, and enlarging to his hearers—a 
method which in his hands is remarkably successful, and 
renders his teachings clear and simple. A prayer was 
then offered up, referring mainly to the recapitulation 
of his selection from the Prophet Isaiah and its applica- 
tion in its spiritual sense to the wants of his hearers. 
The 143d hymn was then sung, after which the regular 

‘address was delivered. The exercises were closed by the 
singing of a hymn and the benediction. A comparison 
between Mr. Beecher and Mr. Spurgeon (the latter has a 
great desire to hear the former) is not in place here, but 
will, perhaps, form the basis of another letter. On 
Thanksgiving day the men had an excellent dinner, and 
general jollity prevailed.” 

Fraser’s Magazine, in an article on modern seaman- 
‘ship, declares that “‘sofaras the loss of ships may be 
taken as a criterion, modern seamanship can be demon- 
strated by statistics to be superior to that which it has 
happily replaced. During the twenty-two years of war 
ending with 1815, our naval ancestors lost 61 ships of 
war by foundering, 278 by wreck, and 13 by burning, be- 
sides those captured by the enemy, making 352 vessels, 
with 14,311 lives, totally lost by accident or lack of sea- 
manship. They dig not in those days record strandings 
attended with trifling injuries, but reasonably estimating 
these at five vessels stranded for one lost, our immediate 
ancestors attained an annual average of 16 accidental 
total losses and about 80 groundings. Admitting that 
during that period they had on an average nearly twice 
as large a naval force as at present, and halving, there- 
fore, the losses, there is stiil a wide margin between the 
eight annual losses of the old officers and the less than 
two per year of modern seamanship. True, their charts 
were defective, and Megewras not uncommon; but the 
harbors and channels are of the same depth and extent 
for our 6,000-ton frigates, which require 28 feet of water 
to float them, as for their 500-ton frigates, which were 
less than 16 feet deep. Surely, in the face of such statis- 
tics, the claim of old officers to superior seamanskip 
must be based on something else than safe navigation. 
The modern navy glories in its succession to a wondrous 
heritage of renown, earned by the consummate pluck 
and the prodigies of valor performed by preceding gen- 
erations; but when old officers inquire, too unwisely, 
‘What \is the cause that the former days were better 
than these ?’ they provoke the reminder that naval his- 
tory records only their good deeds. Tradition tells of 
ships holding aloof in battle—of lack of skill in seaman- 
ship, in gunnery, in discipline, in the well-ordering of 
their crews, as well as of the presence of disorder and 
of preventible disease, the fruit of ungodliness and vice 
too shameful to speak of, inefficiency which compares 
badly even with the American and French ships of those 
times. It is the naval authorities and officers of the day 
who are responsible for each of these things, and in none 
of them, except courage and daring, has the navy of to- 

day any good thing to learn of that of the past.” 


THE semi-official North German (fazette prints an in- 
teresting report on “the present condition of the naval 
establi ent of the empire,” in which it claims public 
recognition for the excellent services of the Naval De- 
pane. Such progress as has been made during the 

t few months it considers almost unprecedented in 
history.. The war harbor on the Jahde is assuming 
diminsions which cannot fail to command the admira- 
tion of every visitor. The port has been made accessi- 
ble to vessels of the heaviest draught since December 
last, and there are now excellent docks capable of receiv- 
ing the largest man-of-war. The naval station on the 
German want * Leger rege has been complete for 
some months, including all its special corps, the torpedo 
detachment, the sea battalion, eto,, and has absorbed the 





smaller provisional establishments at Geestemunde and 
- Piast astne rapid a the 

com: $ is un e 
ends @ numerous staff of workmen. © fortification 
works at the various have been pushed on with 
“an energy that it be difficult to equal.” Wilhelms- 
haven has turned out a new ironclad advice-ship, Lorely, 
to be soon followed by the ironclad frigate, Great Elector, 
one of the largest vessels of the German tg ship 
of the same size and design, Mrederick the , is in 
construction at Ellerbeck, and a third is being built by a 
private company at Stettin. The engines for these ves- 
sels are to be constructed by German makers. The cor- 
vette Ariadne, and the advice-ships Albatross and Nau- 
tilus, are all completed at Dantzic; a second covette of 
the Ariadne class, Louise, is in a less advance stage of 
construction, and orders have been given for two others, 
and also for more iboats. To this catalogue of new 
vessels must be added the two ironclads given in order 
to Messrs. Samuda. The only branch of the service 
which has suffered by the war is the naval education 
and training, but the authorities are doing their best to 
make up for lost time. Two vessels named by cadets 
are crossing the Atlantic, and two training brigs with 
sailor-boys on board are cruising in the Portuguese and 
Spanish waters, while the ers and engineers are 
practicing on separate vessels at Kiel. 








OUR NAVY IN CUBAN WATERS. 


THE President, December 21, sent a brief message to 
the House of Representatives, in response to a resolution 
offered by General Banks on the 6th instant, requesting 
information relating te the execution of medical stu- 
dents at Havana, and the failure of the Spanish govern- 
ment to carry out in its West India colonies the reforms 


& | voluntarily promised by the statesmen in Spain. 


The correspondence commences as far back as Septem- 
ber 13, 1870. In November of that year, Secretary Fish 
addressed United States Minister Sickles a letter, in 
which the latter was instructed to represent to the 
Spanish government tke strong desire to have enforced 
the decree of emancipation of slavery in the Spanish 
West India colonies. Spain owed.it to herself to fulfil 
the just expectations of the civilized world in this re- 
spect; she owed it, too, to the United States to carry out 
in faith the repeated pledge. 

inister Sickles to Secretary Fish, January 19, 1871, 
says he furnished the Minister of the Colonies with a 
copy of the latter’s note respecting the question of slavery 
and political reforms in Cuba and Porto Rico. The 
Minister informed him the law passed by the Constitu- 
ent Cortes the 23d of June, 1870, had been fulfilled and 
obeyed in all its parts in Cuba, from the date of its pub- 
lication, although the absence of regulations for its exe- 
cution makes it n that what would have other- 
wise been a matter of mere form shall be made the basis 
for regular forms providing for the clear determination 
of each case. In order that the execution of the law 
may suffer no obstruction, the Minister has determined 
a basis to serve as a starting point, and has transmitted 
it to the Councillor of State, subject to the provisions of 
law, in order thatthe definite regulations for carrying 
= the decree in question may be taken up without 

elay. 

Secretary Fish, on February 28 last, instructed Min- 
ister Sickles to continue to urge the fulfilment of the 
Emancipation decree, and other promised roforms. 

Among the papers is a letter from Vice-Consul-General 
Hall, to Assistant Secretary of State Davis, dated No- 
vember 28, giving a circumstantial account of the alleged 
desecration of the grave of Castanon, the Key West 
martyr, as he was held to be by a portion of the penin- 
sula population. 

The medical students, he says, did not break, but 
merely made a few scratches with a diamond upon the 
glass plate that incloses the niche, and removed or de- 
stroyed the wreath and replaced it with one of their own 
selection. The government was utterly powerless, and 
thoroughly intimidated by the volunteers, and was finally 
obliged to compromise with them, by ordering a drum- 
head court-martial to try the prisoners. It was found 
necessary, to prevent a more serious conflict, that some, 
at least, of the young men should be sacrificed. 
court-martial, composed of equal numbers of regular 
and volunteer officers, convened at 2 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at noon the seatences were given out. The exe- 
cution took place at 5 in the afternoon, up to which hour 
the volunteers kept up their demonstrations before the 
prison and the palace. Throughout the whole of this 
affair the government displayed its utter helplessness in 
dealing with such emergencies. The regular force at its 
command was insigni t, while that of the volunteers 
was large, readily concentrated, and, as in this instance, 
when nearly unanimous of purpose, overpowering. 

Mr. Hall concludes by saying that during the commo- 
tion great alarm prevailed among the Cubans, and not a 
little} among foreigners. There were well-founded 
apprehensions that a general massacre of Cubans was in- 
tended, and to this, possibly, may be attributed as one of 
the motives for a compromise with the volunteers and 
the sacrifice of the young men; hence he sent the follow- 


ing telegram : 


o 


November 27. 
BVolunteer demonstration against authorit7 of government; gov- 
ernment 88; serious apprehensions of massacre every mo- 
ment; vessel of war advisable. Hau. 
& The Secretary of the Navy replies to that part of the 
resolution calling for copies of instruction to the naval 
commanders of United States in Cuban waters, for 
the protection of the lives and property of American 
citizens, and to maintain the dignity of the American 
flag. The furnishes the general and specific 
instructions. The first is to Rear-Admiral Hoff, dated 
April 7, 1869, in which he says: 
A are constantly made to for the 

cone of whom are justly rented to is while others have only 
fai tt on y 
and discriminate — such casee. But all citi- 





no in the to overthrow the 
Eabing po pet in the mearare fo overhroy th governme,se 


= $5 
On May 6, 1869, the Secretary of the Navy wrote Aq. 
miral Hoff : 

Reports come to the De ment through the press and 

of several American vessels having been searched by Spanish men. 
of-war, in British waters and on the bigh road of nations in th. 
Gulf of Mexico. While the United States Government wishes tp 
observe strict neutrality in regard to the difficulties now existing ip 
the island of Cuba, they cannot consent that our merchant 

shall be molested in their lawful pursuits, or overhauled and 

ined, unless they are found committing some violation of §; 
authority. This — can only do by landing arms and munition; 
of war. This is a subject on which the United States have alway, 
been very sensitive, and on which they went to war with Greg 
Britain in 1812. While you are in no way to interfere in the diff. 
culties now existing in Cuba, or to compromise the Government by 
taking part with either side, it will be your duty to give full protec. 
tion to American citizens and American commerce whenever an 
portunity occurs for you to doso. This is the particular object for 
which a naval force is, at this moment, kept in Cuba waters. 

In an order to Rear-Admiral Poor, dated June 3, 187, 
the Secretary of the Navy says, among other things: 

It is desired that you should keep some of your vessels stationeg | 
on the north and south ends of the island of Cuba, or at such ports 
as the so-called iasurgents should convene at for escape from the 
island. While the Department does not desire that you should 
seek opportunities to encourage these distressed persons to seek the 
protection of the United States flag, you will in no case refuse them 
shelter on board the vessels of your fleet, and when they are once © 
under the protection of the flag their persons and property will be © 
held sacred against the interference of the Spanish authorities. In 7 
no case will you give up any person escaping from the island, except © 
by authority from this Department. 4 

On March 24, 1870, the Secretary of the Navy in. 
structed Rear-Admiral Poor to proceed to Santiago de 
Cuba, and inquire inte the treatment of the American 
Vice-Consul and citizens, and Admiral Poor having re 
ported the result of his movement, the Secretary of the 
Navy wrote to him saying: “ Your action in all thi 
aproved.” In the instructions to Rear-Admiral Poor, 
dated April 16, 1870, the Secretary, among other things, 
says. 

While you will be careful, in any contingency which may aris, 
to pay due respect to the sovereignty of the nations, you will tak 
care at all times to maintain the right and dignity of your own, 
Information having been received that affairs were much disturbei 
in the Eastern Department of Cuba, and summary arrests and ex. 
cutions constantly taking place, and that there was a dangerow 
and disorderly state of affairs in that quarter, which might affect 
some of our citizens and interests. ; 

The following instructions were sent by the Secretary 
of the Navy to Rear-Admiral Lee on the 19th of July, 
1871: 

As soon as possible after the receipt hereof visit Santiago de 
Cuba in the Severn, or send some other vessel of your fleet to that 
port and elsewhere in the vicinity for the protection, if necessary, of 
our citizens and interests. 

The Secretary of the Navy wrote to Rear-Admiral | 
Lee, August 18, 1871, as follows: 
Your dispatch of the 5th inst., relating to the Hornet, was duly 
received. in answer, you were instructed on the 11th instant, by 
telegraph, to send a vessel to Port-au-Prince to inquire into the 
— Mr. Bassett’s request for a naval vessel to proceed to Port- 

au-Prince having been complied with, that is presumed to be suffi- 
cient action for the present. 9 
On the 28th of November, 1871, information was re-~ 
ceived through the Department of State of great excite.” 
ment among the Spanish volunteers in Havana, and of” 
the proceedings which afterward resulted in the execu.” 
tion of the students mentioned in the resolutions of the ™ 
House. The situation of affairs appeared to be greatly’ ~ 
disturbed, and to threaten serious danger to the persons, ~ 
property, and interests of our citizens residing§there,|~ 
view of this situation, the following telegraphic 
orders were sent, by direction of the Secretary of the)” 
Navy, from Rear-Admiral Lee to the commander of th 
monitor Zerror, then at Key West, and the commanié- 
ers of the United States steamers Wipsic and Kansa,® 
respectively, at Pensacola and New York, and to the 
Commanders of the Navy-yards at Pensacola and Nev 
York: 
Navy DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, Nov. 27, 1871—7 P. mu. 
Urgent—To Commodore Weaver, commanding iron-clad Terror, Kq 
West, Fla.: 

Proceed forthwith, with the Terror under your command, to Hy 
vana; communicate immediately and co-operate with Consul-Ga- 
eral Hall for the protection of American citizens and interests; 
pa time of receiving this; also as to actual departure frm 
Key West and arival at Havana; use utmost dispatch ; disregari 
all conflicting instructions. 

By order of the Secretary ofjthe Navy. 8. P. Lezz, 

Rear-Admiral commanding NorthjAtlantic Fleet. 
The same orders were sent at the same time to Com- 
mander Wm. P. McCann, commanding [the Nipsic a& 
Pensacola, and to Commander Chester Hatfield, com- 
manding the Kansas at New York, They were repeated 
to the last named officer by the Secretary of the Navy 
directly, at the suggestion of the President, and the 
Commanders of the Navy-yards at Pensacola and New 
York were ordered to use all means to expedite the de- 
parture of the ships. In pursuance of these orders, Com- 
mander Weaver arrived in the harbor of Havana, with 
the United States iron-clad Zerror, at 8 o’clock A. M. on | 
Dec. 1, and put himself in communication with the Con- 
sul-General of the United States. She was followed by 
the United States steamer JVipsic, at one o’clock on the 
4th of December, and by the Kansas, at six o’clock in the 
afternoon of the following day. On the 5th instant Com- 
mander Weaver, the senior officer present, called upon | 
the Captain-General, in company with the commander 
of the Wipsic and Consul-General Hall. He reports) 
that he met with a courteous reception, and that at the) 
date of his dispatch, on the 9th instant, the city of He | 
vana was quiet and orderly. 


ee 








NAVY GAZETTE. 





REGULAR NAVAL SERVICE. 


ORDERED. 


DecemBER 20.—Lieutenant Charles 8. Sperry, to the Worcester. 
Paymaster Thomas T. Caswell, to ,the Pensacola, at San Frat 
cisco. 


DECEMBER 21.—Medical Director Thomas M. Potter, to the Mr 
rine Rendezvous at New York. 

December 22.—Lieutenant Wm. H. Parker, to the Navy-yari, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

December 23.—Gunner John Rogers, to o1dnancefduty at th 
Navy-yard, New York. 

December 26.—Paymaster Edward Foster, to the Worcester, and 
as fleet paymaster of the North Atlantic Fleet. 


DETACHED. 


20.—Commander A. Pende 


DECEMBER : , from navigatio | 
duty at the Nayy-yard, Philadelphia, and p 


on waiting orders 
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der Wm. E. Fitzhugh, from the command of the Severn, 
and placed on vers orders. ; 

Lieutenant A. H. Vail, from the Worcester, and placed on wait- 
i ders. 
"§¢ashipman Samuel Seabury, from the Jroquois, and placed on 
waiting orders. 

Paymaster George Hendee, from the Pensacola, and ordered to 
settle accounts. 

First Assistant Engineer D. W.§Grafly, from the Naval Station 
at League Island, Pa., and granted six months’ leave. 

DecEeMBER 21.—Captain 5. P, Quackenbush; from duty as inspec- 
tor at the Navy-yard, Norfolk, Va., on the 3lst inst., and placed on 
waiting orders. : 

Lieutanant-Commander E. C. Merriman, from the Worcester, and 
ordered to the Canandaigua on the 3d of January. 

Midshipmen Wm. H. Masser and J. L. Hunsicker, from the Jro- 
quois, and placed on waiting orders. 

Passed Assistant Surgeon Wm. J. Simon, from the Nipsic, and 
placed on waitin orders. 

Paymaster J. F. Hamilton, from the Onward, and ordered to, set- 
tle accounts. 

DeceMBER 23.—Commander Weld N Allen, from the command of 
the Swatara, and placed on waiting orders. 

Lieutenant-Commander Wm. H. Whiting, from the Swatara, 
and placed on sick leave. 

First Assistant Engineer James L. Vanclain, from the Swatara, 
and placed on waiting orders. 

DEcEMBER 26.—Paymaster Richard Washington, from the Wor- 
cester, and ordered to settle accounts. 

APPOINTED. 
DeceMBER 22.—Rear-Admiral Wm. R. Taylor has been appointed 
resident, and Captain F. A. Parker, Commanders F. M. Ramsay, 
Wn. T. Truxtun, and Montgemery Sicard, members, of a board for 
witnessing the examination of the class of officers now under in- 
struction in the use and manufacture of torpedoes. 





LIST OF DEATHS 
In the Navy of the United States, which have been reported to the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery fur the week ending 
December 23, 1871: 
Joseph White, seaman, November 13, U. S. 
Callao Arbor, Pa. ‘ 
A. Davis Harrell, captain, December 16, Washington city, D. C. 


steamer Resaca, at 





THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


THE following extract from the Journal of the Royal 
United Service Institution sufficiently explains itself. At 
the meeting of the Institution on March 20, 1871, the 
subject under discussion being “The Preliminary Edu- 
cation of Naval Officers,” the chairman (Rear-Admiral 
Ryder, R. N.) said: 

““We have the advantage of having a distinguished 
officer of the United States naval service present—Com- 
modore Rodgers. I think he might give us an account 
of the nature of the preliminary education of naval 
officers in his country. The system is not of great age; 
it has not been carried on for a very long time in their 
service, but it has been highly approved of by the 
superior officers of the Navy of the United States. If 
he would kindly give usa slight sketch of tha system, 
we should be obliged to him.” 

Commodore Rodgers, U. S. Navy—“The embarrass- 
ment I feel in attempting to speak unexpectedly on an 
occasion like this, will prevent my doing justice to the 
inquiry with which you have honored me. When I 
entered the American Navy, nearly forty years ago, the 
system in force was similar to that now existing in Eng- 
lish ships-of-war. We had in our larger ships a naval 
instructor, usually zealous and anxious to teach, but we 
were idle and learned little. We had no preliminary 
training such as that given in the Britannia. At each 
of our three large dock-yards a naval instructor was | 
stationed, and to them midshipmen might resort to study | 
for a few months before their examination for pro-| 
motion. 

“In 1845, Mr. Bancroft, now the United States Minis- 
ter in Germany, himself eminent in literature and 
science, using his power as Secretary of the Navy, but 
without any legislation or appropriation, turned an old 
fortification with its barracks into a school for the mid- 
shipmen who were to be examined in the coming year. 
From this small beginning has grown our Naval Acade- 
my, increasing year by year until it has become an ad- 
mirably-appointed Naval College, the most creditable 
part of our naval establishment. 

“Our midshipmen are appointed by the members of 
Congress, from residents in their own Congressional dis- 
tricts. They must enter the Navy between the ages of 
fourteen and eighteen; the average is somewhat over 
sixteen. As many of these lads come from thinly-settled 
regions, where there are few advantages for early educa- 
tion, the standard of acquirements for admission has 
been placed very low. For four years these cadets pur- 
sue a system of close study, during which often two- 
thirds drop by the way, only one-third graduating. | 
Every recitation has its value according to its excellence, | 
every study has its multiple, and when the average is 
made, at the semi-annual examination, many are found 
deficient, and are turned back or advised to resign. 
Grave misconduct or continued carelessness involves dis- 
missal, French and Spanish are taught somewhat im- 
perfectly, but sufficiently well to enable a midshipman 
on leaving the Naval Academy to go on by himself suc- 
cessfully in maturing these important branches of a 
naval officer’s education, Drawiug is well taught. The 
mathematical course is carefully taught, as are me- 
chanics and natural philosophy. There are short courses 
of naval architecture, international law, moral philoso- 
phy, and chemistry. Infantry and field artillery tactics 
are carefully studied and recited upon, as is also, to a 
small extent, the system of field fortification. The bat- 
talion drill and light artillery drill in the field run 
through the four years, and with one or the other arm | 
is ot almost daily occurrence. Gunnery is carefully and | 
thoroughly taught, theoretically and practically, and the 
graduates of the Academy are all good gunnery officers. 
A frigate, perfectly appointed, but without a crew, is 
moored at the jetty, with its battery pointing on the 
Chesapeake Bay. This battery is kept in the best sea- 
going order, and to it the midshipmen are marched on 
certain days of the week for great gun drill or target 
Practice. The allowance of powder and shell is ample. 
A double-turret monitor is also kept at the school for 
Practice and examination. Naval tactics are taught 
from text-books and from the use of the blackboard by 
the instructors. ‘Che evolutions are performed by a large 
squadron of double-banded cutters of uniform speed, 


midshipmen, is manwuvred by the officers, both under 
sail and in steam tactics, when the oars serve instead 
of steam. Seamanship is taught as faras is possible 
from text-books, and from practieal instruction in knot- 
ting, splicing, and fitting rigging, as well as from the 
use of good models. A sloop-of-war, moored at the 
jetty, is frequently and periodically used for instruction 
in seamanship, for bending, making and shortening sail, 
and sending up and down yards and masts. Steam en- 
gineering is taught theoretically and practically in a 
house built for that purpose. A steam engine, built for 
one of our corvettes, has been put up in a large hall, 
with its shaft,and screw, and boilers complete. The 
midshipmen are trained to work this engine, with the 
advantage of broad, light, and ample space. 

“It seems to me that the great advantage we derive 
| from our naval school is, that our midshipmen, while at 
the plastic age between fifteen and twenty, have been 
taught how to study, and have acquired a habit of 
analysis and investigation that serves them well in after 
life. Should they have ambition, they may go on with 
a degree of intelligence, and with a success from which 
the men of my time have been debarred by the imper- 
fection of our early training. In the ships I have com- 
manded I have been struck by the quickness and intelli- 
gence displayed by the graduates of our naval school, 
| when a new system of naval tactics, a new signal book, 
|a new drill, or a new professional system of any kind 
| was presented to them, they have gone at once into its 
marrow, and instead of thumbing it, have known pre- 
cisely how to grapple with its difficulties and to master 
| its principles at once. In my early days it was different. 
Therefore, while the education at our college is narrow, 
its great advantage is the habit of severe study and 
careful investigation that it gives. An incidental ad- 
vantage that arises there is the habit of docility that it 
engenders, and not, I think, at any cost of manliness. , 

“The cadets are a!ways under home influence. Every 
month a report in each branch of study is sent to the 
parents, and that report generally brings home-pressure 
in return. Iz a lad loves his mother, and desires to pre- 
serve the reputation of his father’s name, that home in- 
fluence acts wonderfully ; it is a great power. 

“The nautical course is good, to a certain extent. 
Every year the midshipmen make a three-months’ cruise 
in a small frigate with half a crew, in which they do a 
sailor’s duty, and are stationed as captains of the tops 
and forecastie, as boatswain’s mates and top men. The 
senior class serve as midshipmen, and at times as officers 
of the watch. The graduates of our school, who have 
done so much work aloft themselves, are less likely to 
find fault with a man on a topgallant yard, or at a 
weather earing, than I might have done in my day. 

“The opinions I have expressed are not universally 
held by my contemporaries in our Navy. Many of them 
are disappointed in finding these young gentlemen de- 
ficient in qualities upon which they justly prided them- 
selves at their age. Unquestionably, when the midship- 
men come to us for service in the fleet, they lack that 
quick, alert naval manner that we acquired during our 
novitiate. They are not so good at first in commanding 
men, not so efficient in taking charge of a boat or a 
working party. This they soon get, and in every mili- 








built for the purpose ; and this little fleet, manned by the 


tary drill they are masters from the first. Their course 
has been academic—not purely naval; but the naval 
style of the day may soon be picked up. After all, as 
has been gaid here to-night, the great object is not so 
much to make midshipmen or young lieutenants, but 
to make officers to command the ships of the Navy, and 
to make the Navy strong and able for the work all 
navies must do henceforward. It seems to me that.a 
careful system of training in a naval college on shore 
during the years just preceding manhood, furnishes in- 
valuable means to that end.” 

As appropriate to the remarks of Commodore Rodgers, 
we append the following table, for which we are indebted 
to Captain George H. Preble, U. 8. Navy, showing the 
number of midshipmen graduates, and midshipmen at- 
tached to the Naval Academy, with the number of 
resignations, deaths, and dismissals from 1851 to 1871, 
inclusive. Taken from the Official Navy Registers for 
January of each year. 





Captain James G. Goodenough, R. N., the author of 

the paper which caused the Mosman, tn tho cnnteo'dl 

his remarks said several very pleasant things about our 

— and naval school establishments generally as 
OWS: 

“In referring to the remarks which have been made 
in this theatre on my paper, I may be allowed to refer 
first to those which we the pleasure of hearing from 
Commodore Rodgers, a distinguished officer of the 
American Navy. We were particularly fortunate in 
drawing him out the other night, for I think it is the 
first time we have been able to do so in this theatre. 
He has so clearly identified himself with our service 
since he has been in England, that we hail anything he 
says with peculiar pleasure and sympathy. I was v 
glad to hear him speak of the American school. Indeed 
it was when visiting the school (then at Newport, R. L), 
in 1863, that the rambling thoughts which I had on the 
subject of naval education first to take definite 
shape, and it was what I saw there which first indueed 
me to address the Admiralty on the subject. I had gone 
over to America to report on the and ships, and 
materiel of war generally; but I was so struck with the 
naval college, which I was not told to visit, and which 
I quite dragged into my or that in reporting to the 
Admiralty on my return, I said: ‘In my opinion the 
naval college, which I now beg to wen on, is the most 
important feature of the American Navy.’ It quite sur- 
passed, in my eyes, everything that I saw of ships and 
guns, which were merely transitory, because I saw in 
the college established in Rhode Island then, now at 
Annapolis, a seed for the growth of a future Navy, 
which far surpassed in interest anything which was then 
going on in America, interesting as all their operations 
of war were. I was more particularly struck by the fact 
that no war panic, that none of those terrible scenes 
then enacting in America, that no demand for officers 
and men was able to disturb that great establishment ; 
and I think if we require any other proof, that was as 
strong a one as we can have of the immense constancy, 
persistency, and assurance of success then exhibited by 
the American people and the American Government ; the 
maintaining of that college under such circumstances, 
without the diminution of an instructor or a dollar, was 
a remarkable historical fact. Commodore Rodgers made 
one remark which I should like icularly to refer to. 
He said there was a complaint in the American 
Navy, that when young officers came on board they were 
not so good at commanding men as their predecessors, 
and he was quite ready to accept that defect in consider- 
ation of all the advantages which their young officers 
did possess. But I think it is ible to improve on the 
plans which are in force in erica, so far as to make 
the last year of our scheme of training resemble that in 
the “Jean Bart” in the French Navy, where there is a 
method of instructing officers to command men. 

There were some other remarks made by another 
American officer, which were put into my head, and 
which were so interesting that I dare say I may read 
them to the meeting. A gentleman, a friend of mine, 
was in Washington at the time the Monarch was at An- 
napelis, and during his stay there he was going -about 
sight-seeing in Washington ; and he says ina letter which 
he wrote to me the other day, “ In the course of sight- 
seeing in Washingion, I got into conversation with Ad- 
miral Goldsborough, and a commodore whose name I 
forget, both of whom thought that I was some American 
friend of Captain Simpson, and they discussed the Mon- 
arch before me, and in general terms I joined in doi 
so. The Admiral then said that the thing which 
struck him very painfully was the want of intelligent 
appreciation of the various fittings in the Monarch shown 
by the young officers to whom he had talked, and his 
conviction that it arose from such ignorance of theoreti- 
cal principles as precluded them from feeling curious as 
to the practical application of them: and he added that 
he was sure that if the Monarch was an American ship 
their youngsters could not have been so easily puzzled 
as to ‘the why,’ as he had found three for four of ours 
were. My friend here interposed. and drew me off, and 
then told Admiral Goldsborough who I was, upon which 
the Admiral apologized for having said it before me, 
though he added that he greatly regretted not being able 
to apologize for having made a mistake in what he said.” 
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At the meeting of the Royal United Service Institu- 
tion, at which Commodore Rodgers made the remarks 
quoted, many distinguished officers of the English navy 
were present and took part in the discussion. Vice- 
Admiral Halsted, R. N., paid a high tribute to our 
Naval Academy, in the course of his remarks saying: 
“TI was very gratefully pleased, and I will say surprised, 
at having had put to me a series of questions, very clear, 
very distinct, very deep, by young officers from the 
American training-ship Savannah*, who came up and 
kept me closely employed for four hours at the Kensing- 
ton Museum over my own work.” 





* Practice cruise, 1870. 








Tue Melbourne Argus gives a long account of two 
days’ shooting from the four 10-inch 18-ton guns of the 
low freeboard monitor Cerberus, recently sent out as a 
colonial defence ship. It reports that only two shells 
out of all that had been fired since the Cerberus’s arrival 
in the colony had burst when desired. On the first day, 
five shells were fired, of which only one reached its in- 
tended destination, and none burst as desired. On the 
second day, six shells were fired, of which only two fell 
near the target, and only one burst. As observations 
were not taken at right angles to the range, even the 
good results obtained are doubtful. Referring to this 
trial the Army and Navy Gazette says: “The main rea- 
son urged by the advocates of muzzle-loaders as against 
breech-loaders was that the latter could not use shells 
with time fuses. It was observed by those who consid- 
ered the sudden transition from one system to another 
rather hasty and premature that, practically, we had no 
time fuses that could be relied upon. the muzzile- 
loaders replied that they had a time-fuee which could be 
depended upon. Boxer fuses were as near ection as 
could be. A large sum of money we PS to the in- 
ventor, and all objections on the score of bad time-fuses 
were supposed to be set at rest. If the account of the 
trials made at Melboyrne by the Cerberus with her 400- 
pound shells be correct—if it be true that the sheils 
were fitted with Boxer time-fuses, we submit that it is 
a very serious matter indeed which is disclosed to us. It 
may be said that the fuses were not new. How old 
were they? How will a time-fuse keep? Are they 
unfit for transport to antipodes? ‘If so, what time- 
fuses have we which oan be depended upon? 
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WE are pleased to see that the plan we adopted several 
years ago of ‘‘ clubbing ’’ the JOURNAL with various other 
periodicals, in such a way as to offer a considerable deduc- 
tion from the usual price, has exactly met the necessities 
of our subscribers. It has not only enabled them to obtain 
several periodicals in one order, but also at areduced price. 
For instance, the sum of the regular price of the JouRNAL, 
Galazy, Harper’s Weekly and Harper’s Monthly or 
Harper’s Bazar is eighteen dollars. By our clubbing 
arrangements we send the whole for fourteen dollars, thus 
reducing to the subscriber the cost of the Journau to but 
two dollars, and for twenty-one dollars we send periodi- 
cals, the reduction upon {which entirely covers the cost of 
the Journat. And here let us say that if any subscriber to 
the JOURNAL desires to order any other periodical than 
those mentioned in our advertised terms, in connection with 
the JouRNAL, it will be furnished to him at the exact cost to 
the publishers of this paper. In making these clubbing 
terms we have been able to take advantage of the wholesale 
rates of the periodicals we club, and we give our subscribers 
the entire benefit of the reduction in price. We call special 
attention to this subject because at this time most readers 
are now selecting their supply of periodicals for the year. 





CONSOLIDATION OF ARTILLERY AND ORD- 
NANCE. 

RESUMING from our last issue the subject of the 

consolidation and reorganization into one corps of 

the Artillery and the Ordnance ofour Army, 

we will repeat: (1.) That every possible objection 


;| which may be urged against the system of separate, 


permanent staff organizations, can be arrayed with 
peculiar force and pertinence against our Ordnance 
Corps, an organization that embodies all the vices 
with scarcely any of the virtues of the separate staff 
system. (2.) Our Ordnance Corps, in its permanent 
independent organization, is altogether anomalous, 
and differs widely not only from the English and 
French, but the German or Prussian system ; a dif- 
ference which has not been justified by the results 
attained in our service through that unique organ- 
ization. (3.) That any organization, to be effective, 
must be founded upon a much more thorough de- 
gree of military instruction than is at all practica- 
ble at present. (4.) That in consequence of the want 
of general and special military instruction, and of 
adherence to a pernicious organization, in all that 
relates to the artillery arm of our service, we are 
very far behind, not only the Prussian, but the En- 
glish, French and Austrian armies, without the least 
compensation in any other respect. (5.) That there 
must be a common chief of artillery and ordnance 
as in other services, especially the Prussian. 

The system which we would substitute, would 
abolish an unnatural separation of the two branches 
of the artillery service; for, properly speaking, the 
duties of the Ordnance Corps, technically, are those 
which, in every otherjservice in the world, appertain 


the | to artillery officers. By giving our artillery, in all 


its services, a common chief, with common interests 
and a common impetus to progress in all its depart- 
ments, we should soon raise our Artillery Corps to 
the level of other armies, with a knowledge, profi- 
ciency and achievements in its ordnance business, 
greatly in advance of anything as yet approached 
by our Ordnance Bureau. Through consolidation of 
the now sundered branches of the artillery, the 
sphere of duties absorbed at present by the Ordmance 








Corps would become a practical school of instruc- 
tion for artillery officers from which they are now 
excluded. It would open to artillery officers a field 
of knowledge, not otherwise to be acquired, which is 
absolutely needed to make them accomplished, and 
their corps effective, at the present day. Ordnance 
duties would then be placed upon their rightful 
military footing in our service, as in Prussia, as a 
means of training artillery officers for the most ef- 
fective employment in the field of their arm of the 
service. 

The science of artillery embraces the whole busi- 
ness of ordnance properly arranged, but reaches 
much beyond, or to a more comprehensive scientific 
range. Completeness of instruction therefore can 
only be attained by consolidation, and the abrogation 
of a system which separates ordnance duties from 
all connection with the artillery service—a separa- 
tion which in all other services is regarded as hostile 
to artillery efficiency, and which nothing in Ameri- 
can experience has shown to be in the least degree 
advantageous. 

We assert emphatically that nothing in American 
experience warrants our longer retention of a sepa- 
rate Ordnance Corps; and this we declare im no 
spirit of hostile criticism of the manner in which 
our ordnance officers have discharged their duties. 
We do not question, indeed, that they have met 
those duties in a zealous, conscientious spirit, or 
that, from their standpoint, they have worked faith- 
fully to advance the general interests and efficiency 
of the Army. Their failure to achieve more than 
they have done, to give satisfaction to the Army, to 
make their corps absolutely effective in its assigned 
sphere, and their inability to make the continued 
existence of their special organization compatible 
with an artillery organization such as is impera- 
tively demanded by the exigencies of modern military 
operations and armaments, we are very sure should 
not be attributed to the personnel of the corps. All 
this may be justly regarded as inherent or inevita- 
ble from its very constitution. But judged by its 
fruit, or want of fruitfulness, that organization must 
be condemned and set aside for the weal of the gen- 
eral service. This should be done, however, in a 
conservative, not a subversive spirit—without dis- 
carding from the Army a body of such capable and 
meritorious officers, whose capacities and knowledge 
may be utilized—are in fact necessary to the artil- 
lery and other branches of the Army. 

Simply to manufacture or provide and keep in re- 
pair ordnance, artillery, small arms, and munitions 
of war, and to store and issue the same without seri- 
ously or materially affecting more than the mere 
workmanship and subsequent care and accountabil- 
ity of the articles produced,can never justify the 
creation or maintenance of a special corps of scien- 
tific military men, second in standing upon gradua- 
tion from West Point, and in the Army, to the 
Corps of Engineers. And yet to how little more 
than these services can the Ordnance Corps justly 
lay an unquestionable claim since its organi- 
zation. It may, indeed, insist that at an armory 
under ordnance supervision the Springfield rifle 
musket, an admirable weapon for infantry, was pro- 
duced ; but even that may not be claimed as an out- 
right production of the Ordnance Corps, while it 
may be said that the Ordnance Bureau obstinately 
opposed for seven years the issue of. these guns to 
the Army, and doled them out with such reluctance 
that very few of our troops entered the Mexican 
war armed with them. It may be also said that 











long after the percussion arm had been generally | 
introduced in European armies, our Ordnance Corps | 
continued to manufacture and store our arsenals © 


with the flint-lock musket of their favorite Spring- 


field patterns, to be subsequently altered into acom- | 
Moreover, in these © 
days, when the military mind is intently occupied | 


paratively indifferent weapon. 


upon the discovery of the best breech-loading sys- 
tem, surely it will not be pretended that the Ord- 
nance Corps, with all its facilities and appliances, 
has produced a rifle which a board of officers care- 
fully selected from the line of the Army would ac- 
cept as the equal for Army service of three or four 
that have been invented already by Americans. 


But to turn from infantry to artillery armament, [ 


let us ask to what degree has the Ordaance Corps 
contributed tothe latter? Virtually nothing. That 


we had even three or four batteries of light artillery | 
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in service at the outbreak of the Mexican war was due 
to an intelligent Secrétary of War like Mr. Porn- 
SETT, and the urgent personal efforts of several ar- 
tillery officers headed by Major Rinccotp. Even 
the very material of these batteries derived no pe- 
culiar excellence from ordnance construction. That 
is to say, nothing in the character of the guns or of 
their equipments was of ordnance origin. Nor in- 
deed, has the Ordnance Corps given a gun to the 
field artillery, which has maintained a fast hold on 
our service. We have had to look to European ser- 
vices meanwhile, or to private inventors, for our ar- 
tillery models and for ammunition ; and we emphat- 
ically assert that in these respects our Ordnance 
Corps has exerted a less beneficial or controlling in- 
fluence than has been done by officers employed on 
erdnance duties in European armies ; for the simple 
reason that, unlike the latter, they were wholly 
without experience as artillery officers. 

One officer of the corps, early after its organiza- 
tion, Colonel BomMForD, did invent and introduce 
the columbiad, a heavy gun of very decided merit 
in its time. And,in our day, the lamented Rop- 
MAN gained deserved reputation by his efforts and 
success in providing heavy ordnance that should at 
least keep pace with the progress of Naval offensive 
resources, as also by his researches and discoveries 
in regard to cannon powder. 

But granting all that can possibly be claimed for 
the Ordnance Department on the score of the Rod- 
man gun, and large-grained powder, really the rec- 
ord is meagre compared with all that, meanwhile, 
has been wrought in improved heavy artillery un- 
der foreign ordnance systems diametrically different 
in organization from our own. Hence it is that, 
simply upon the ground of unfruitfulness, we feel 
obliged to assert that our Ordnance Corps ought to 
be discontinued as a separate organization distinct 
from the artillery, in order that the artillery arm 
may take its true position in our Army as a high- 
ly scientific corps whose duties are growing more 
and more important, and more and more closely 
allied to those of the military engineers. 

The 4th section of the WiLLIAMs bill, provides 
for this step, but in a subversive manner, without 
affording any opportunity to artillery officers for 
improvement or the acquisition of increased profes- 
sional knowledge, except that which is to be picked 
up at an arsenal or armory of construction, which 
we cannot rate very high. Nothing short of the 
Prussian system of artillery training will meet the 
desired end. That system has been thoroughly 
tested and may be harmoniously adapted to our ser- 
vice in nearly all its details. 








OF all the information contained in the thorough 
and voluminous report of the Chief of Engineers, 
filling, with the appendices, a closely printed volume 
of over a thousand pages, that relating to our “ Sea 
Coast and Lake Frontier Defences” is the most in- 
teresting and important in a military sense. The 
principles governing the operations of our Engineer 
Corps are briefly recapitulated as follows : 


First. To confine the new constructions to powerful barbette bat- 
teries in earth and sand, thoroughly protected by traverses and pa- 
rados, and to modify existing barbette batteries so as to bring them 
to the necessary standard of strength and efficiency. 

Second. To substitute as far as practicable depressing gun carri- 
ages for those that expose the armament and cannoniers above the 

arapet. 
. Third, To make liberal use of heavy mortars. 

Fourth. To employ torpedoes as accessories in the defence of the 
channel ways and approaches to the harbors. 

Fifth. To use obstructions and floating batteries to retuin the 
enemy before the guns of the littoral batteries; and 

= To use in the batteries the most powerful guns of modern 
ordnance. 


While we agree generally with these views we 


_must still take exception to them in one respect, as 


to the use, as proposed, of torpedoes; not by any 
means that torpedoes will not be employed, but that 
they should be regarded as a more important acces- 
sory than it seems to us they are, by the Chief of 
Engineers. Indeed, we think that if a proper plan 
of torpedo is used, it will be by far the most power- 
ful of the means attainable of repelling a naval 
foe. We have on several occasions pointed out that 
stationary or anchored torpedoes are not the proper 
instruments, but that the torpedo should be under 
the command of those using it, so that it could be 
brought against the enemy, instead of waiting for 
them to run against it, whether it be at anchor or 
under way. 

The principles laid down above, have received 
both legislative and executive approval, and such 


progress has been made in applying them, as the 


limited appropriations granted would admit of. Ex- 
periments have been made with Kuve’s counter- 
poise carriage, and several designs for effecting the 
same purpose are under examination. Such con- 
fidence is shown in the speedy adoption of some one 
of them, that the points at which they are to be 
placed have already been designated. 

Torpedo experiments, of the character mentioned 
in the report of last year, have been carried on at 
Willet’s Point, and considerable advance has been 
made in the investigation of the methods of firing 
torpedoes and the development of the law govern- 
ing explosions of various powders under water. 
“The use of obstructions in the fairways and chan- 
nels leading to our sea-ports will be indispensable,” 
General HumpnHreys thinks, “in a conflict with a 
maritime power of any prominence ; but neither 
these nor torpedoes can be successfully moored or 
managed without an intimate knowledge of the di- 
rection and velocities of the tidal currents peculiar to 
the localities. These considerations have Jed, dur- 
ing the past year, to a series of examinations in our 
principal harbors upon the velocity and direction of 
the currents, and data have thus been obtained not 
only useful for defensive purposes but also for com- 
mercial purposes in the improvement of the chan- 
nel ways and harbors.” 

Willet’s Point having been constituted, by order 
of the Secretary of War, the torpedo school of the 
Army, an elaborate course of experiments was be- 
gun in 1869 with a view to determine the best and 
most economical methods of employing this new 
auxiliary in harbor and land defence. The project 
was drawn up by the board of engineers for fortifi- 
cations, after due deliberation, and has been actively 
carried on by the engineer troops at very small cost 
to the Government. It comprises a careful experi- 
mental investigation of the whole subject. The re- 
sults already arrived at are reported to be entirely 
satisfactory. Weare also informed that the duties 
here have been so combined and arranged that the 
post is rapidly acquiring the character of a school 


jof practice for engineer officers. 


The chief work of the engineers has been in the 
department of river and harbor improvement, and 
the main portion of the report is occupied with the 
details of this work. The number of officers in the 
corps at the end of the fiscal year was one hundred 
on the active list, and six on the retired list. In 
addition, the corps was aided in the performance of 
the duties intrusted to it, by a number [of civil en- 
gineers, geologists, etc. Since the last report, the 
corps has lost by death Major CoauNcEY B. REESE, 
brevet brigadier-general of the United States Army; 
First Lieutenant WiLLIAM H. CHaszE, and Brevet 
Second Lieutenant JAMES B. MACKALL, and one 
captain and two second lieutenants, by resignation ; 
the captain, Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel PETER 8. 
MIcHIE, having been appointed professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy at the Military Acad- 
emy. Onthe 30th of June, 1871, the officers were 
distributed as follows: 


PORTO OSH HOSE HOES TOE SESE EHH SE OOOEEE ESE EHH EEEEEEES 


On duty with boards of engineers for fortifications............ 6 
On duty with battalion of engineers............scccscecsecceee 12 
On duty, construction of fortifications ...........ssecceessees 8 
On duty, survey and construction of river and harbor improve- 
MEMES. 00.000 cccccccccccecvocececs coos o 200 vecccscccccescce 23 
On duty, construction of fortifications, and river and harbor im- 
provements 
On duty, survey of northern and northwestern lakes.......... 6 
On duty, explorations in the field west of the Rocky Mountains 2 
In charge of public buildings, grounds, etc.........0..ceseees 1 
On special duty........cccccccesecs coccccccsccs socccsccvocers 1 
MEE Mosaics 61066bc8eetden cantadeneeasancssncenesenensne l 
Detached, on duty with generals, commanding divisions, de- 
ments, etc., light-house establishment, Military Acad- 
CTY, CC. 002 ccee cocerssscecsscccssccescsresessesvoccssece 15 








WE publish elsewhere a letter from the origina- 
tors of the plan for the establishment of a monthly 
periodical to be devoted te Army news simply, an- 
nouncing that they have concluded to abandon their 
project, certainly for the present. We are sure they 
are wise in this conclusion. Their letter shows that 
they started their project under a misapprehension, 
which is now effectually dissipated. That the Jour- 
NAL has ever omitted Army news for any reason, 
least of all for that of lack of room, it was altogether 
wrong for them to suppose. Army and Navy news 
takes precedence with us, as it should, of every thing 
else. To speak strategically, it is our objective 
point—the Richmond of our efforts. 

With the cordial assistance of the Secretary of 





War and the General of the Army, as well ag that of 





all the commanders of military divisions and de- 
partments, the JOURNAL enjoys unusual facili- 
ties for obtaining Army information. If now 
our South Carolina friends, whom we heartily 
thank for their co-operation with us in the work 
of arousing the officers generally to the duty 
of each contributing his quota to the sum of 
Army intelligence, will still continue to aid us by 
infecting the whole service with their laudable zeal, 
the ARMY AND Navy JOURNAL will not only real- 
ize all but more than they projected to themselves 
as desirable in an Army paper, and will also receive 
further aid in its efforts to represent the two ser- 
vices with dignity and power before Congress and 
the people. We have always published more Army 
and Navy news than other periodical has ever 
thought of publishing, but are still quite free to ad- 
mit that if the members of the service will aid us 
all they can in procuring information, we can make 
the JOURNAL still more complete in this department. 








GENERAL SICKLES, Ministér to Spain fand his 
Spanish bride arrived in New York, Decem- 
ber 22, by the steamer Cuba, of the Cunard 
line, after a long and stormy passage. A depu- 
tation of the Third Army Corps Union met 
the Cuba at Quarantine, in the United States 
revenue cutter Northerner, and there extend- 
ed the general a cordial welcome home. The depu- 
tation consisted of General MorGAN, assistant post- 
master; Major W. W. BuULLARD, General J. D. Mo- 
GrecGor, Colonel STEWART, Major TATE and several 
others. The General and Mrs SICKLES were taken 
aboard the Northerner at Quarantine, and came up 
to the City in her, the time being consumed in a 
pleasant interchange of greetings, and the enjoy- 
ment of a liberal collation provided by the Union. 
The Northerner landed her party at the foot of 
Christopher street, where carriages were in waiting 
to convey the general and his bride to the Brevoort 
House, where apartments had been engaged for 
them. 








WE would call the attention of our readers (par- 
ticularly of our naval readers) to the remarks made 
by Commodore RopGERs (now chief of the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks) before an assembly of English 
officers in relation to our Naval Academy. Such 
commendation from so distinguished an officer ought 
to stimulate the graduates of this institution to re~ 
newed efforts to keep up the prestige which they- 
have established, and to show to the opponents of 
the present system its worth and use as exemplified 
in the manner in which they do the duty requirea 
of them by the Government. : 





THE Franco-Prussian war has led to the reorgan- 
ization of the military forces of Switzerly.nd on the 
plan of a greater centralization of authority for the 
national defence in the hands of the federal Govern- 
ment. Before the war in 1868, the Hidgendssische 
War Department called attention to the many de- 
fects and obsolete regulations of the existing system 





4| of military organization in Switzerland, the defi- 


ciencies of which have become at last so universally 
understood and acknowledged that the National 
Council (Nationalrath) has been forced to accede to 
the propositions for reform which originated with 
the Federal Council (Bundesrath). Heretofore the 
federal army has been composed of contingents fur- 
nished by the cantons, in the ratio of population, 
from the militia of which they retained control. 
The new organization, adopted by a large majority 
of the National Council, places the entire military- 
force of the cantons at the disposal of the confedera- 
cy in time of war, as well as the entire war material 
belonging to them. The cost of military in- 

struction, equipment and material will in future, 

however, be borne by the Confederation, and this 

change will add three millions of francs to the 

yearly expenses of the nation. 








A SPECIAL despatch from Dayton reports that the 
Soldier’s Home at Knightstown, Ind., was burned 
December 25. The inmates will be transferred to 
the Dayton Soldiers’ Home. The loss of insurance 
on the building not stated. 





A DESPATCH from Paris, December 27, announces 
that General SHERMAN and Lieutenant GRANT 


were expected in that city on the day following. 
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‘CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN OLD STORY WITH A NEW APPLICATION. 


TO THE XLII. CONGRESS. 
See saw! Margery Daw 
Sold her bed ii by on the straw! 
A ing so queer and remarkably weak 
That even now, when people speak 
Of foolish deeds, this tale is told 
Of how Margery saved in the days of old. 


See saw! Margery Daw! 

There’s a place whore Congressmen go to make law, 

And these gentlemen wise do now propose 

To deal the Army some heavy blows. 

“ There’s no need of soldiers in peace,” they say, 
And their salaries will serve other bills to pay.” 


See saw! Margery Daw ! 

Don’t forget please, sirs, we once had a war, 
Which found Army and Navy in awful plight, 
Too proud to flee, but too few to fight. 

The same may 


ha: again as of old, 
-And a story like Margery’s of you be told. 
FIGHTING AT LONG RANGE. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Srr: Ihave read with great attention Captain Ni- 
caise’s careful report on the new Belgian field artillery, 


z. 








which you have published in ex(enso in the JOURNAL, as 


translated by Captain Michaelis of our Ordnance Corps. 
Although not an officer of artillery, I think that I have 
studied the subject of field artillery pretty thoroughly, 
both from all the standard works on the subject, before 
and since the war, and from observation and ene 
in the field during our war. I am emboldened therefore 
to say a few words on the subject, some of which will 
necessarily be in contradiction of the sweeping conclu- 
sions arrived at in the report in question. 

The grand conclusion enunciated seems to be in brief 
this: “No more muzzle-loaders. No more close action. 
The battle of the future must be fought at long range, 
with breech-loading rifles.” 

In common with many other officers of all arms of the 
service, who have seen breech-loaders and rifles tried 
pretty well in the field, I agree with Arkolay, whoever 
he may be, in pronouncing the dogma a “ Feigheitstheo- 
rie,” as General Soudain de Niederwerth quotes him as 


“saying. 

Sakentes that our war was fought through, in the 
latter part especially, under the very conditions that the 
long-range theorists assume to have changed the whole 
neon of warfare. We had rifled cannon in plenty, we 
had rifled muskets, we had breech-loading carbines for 
the cavalry, we had Henry and Spencer rifles, quicker 
than the needie-gun; we had percussion fuses as well as 
time fuses; we had all that they claim to be new except 
breech-loading cfinnon (and the difference in time of 
loading between them and muzzle-loaders on the face of 
the report is very trifling even on the practice ground), 
and yet, in the face of all that, the stubborn fact remain- 
ed, that the long range firing did not decide the battles. 
It always came toa charge sooner or later, and the clos- 
est chargers carried the day. 


In spite of General de Niederwerth, in spite of Prince 


Augustus of Prussia, in spite of the sad fate of those 
Austrian batteries which tried to use canister at Sado- 
wa, I appeal to the officers in command of field artillery 
throughout our war whether they did not again and 
again pour canister into troops armed with long range 
rifles, and breech-loaders at that, with the most whole- 
some and edifying results. 

Whatever the may be as to infantry men or 
skirmishers killing off the gunners of a battery in action, 
I appeal again to those same officers to know how many 
men they lost in that manner. I ey ve to infantry of- 
ficers to tell us how many batteries they ever silenced in 
that way, also to cavalry men fighting afoot. 

_I remember one such instance, and only one. In that 
case the battery was a single brass gun on one side of Rac- 
cooa Ford on the Rapidan, we being on the other side. 
The cannoniers were very spiteful, or also very proud of 
their marksmanship, fur they commenced firing at every 
stray horseman they saw, even if aman rode down to 
water his horse right in front of them. This was rude 
and ungentlemanly, besides being, as you may think, 
quite useless, and the men on the picket line, who lay 
behind the crest of a swell about two hundred yards off, 

to fire at them, wounding one man. The cannon- 
iers returned the compliment, and the duel lasted all 
day. They would run out and Joad up in a great hurry, 
daucing about to divert the aim of the sharpshooters. 
When the gun was loaded they all ran to cover, or threw 
themselves down, leaving the pointer up alone, and he 
was so sheltered by the trail of the piece that it was al- 
most impossible to hit him. 

As for firing at a battery in action, it is so shrouded in 
amoke that the shots are mostly random, and the gun 
itself stops many a bullet. The efficiency of infantry 
fire is immensely exaggerated in the report. Instead of 
800 to 1,000 yards, the effective range of infantry may be 
set down as yards at the very utmost. True, the 
muskets are sighted up to a Bemnat yet, but how 
many men in an i try regiment can hit a target six 
feet ceusse at a thousand yards? ’s_ sharpshoot- 
ers, with telescope sights, lying down behind fences, and 
firing from a rest, occasionally made such shots, but the 
very fact of their being chronicled in the newspapers 
proves the rarity of the feat. 

In the excitement of action, with shells flying over- 
head, and the range unascertained, there will hardly be 
one man in a company who can hit anything smaller than 
a waggon outside of 300 yards, and every musket bullet 
that does not find flesh te lodge in, is as good as wasted.* 

* The Confederate forces during the rebellion used Enfield rifles 
and Whitworth Qs well as pieces, and the two former 
were every bit as as the vaunted breech-loaders et - 
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the valley fights on the Shenandoah were fought with 
twelves, and the country there was as open as Sadowa; 


ing. : 
‘And it is a curious fact that our men in the cavalry, 
where the artillery fighting was at much longerjrange than 
among the foot-batteries, all had a preference for the 
light twelves in preference to the 3-inch rifles after they 
had once seen them ip action. I appeal to the whole 
Cavalry Corps on this point. And yet the 3-inch rifle is 
the same gun as the Belgian 4-pounder, except for the 
breech-loading arrangement (vide notes to report). 
We found from experience that shells, however good, 
were not so demoralizing in effect as grape shot. Fuses 
will fail, or explode too soon or too late (if time fuses) ; 
and percussion fuses will fail altogether, if the ground is 
soft, or if their first graze is not in the right place. Sol- 
diers are like gamblers, always trusting to luck; and 
each shell that they escape lowers their opinion of shell- 
ing, and lessens their fear. I do not deny that the rifled 
steel breech-loaders are splendid long-range pieces, but I 
do deny that they can ever supersede the brass twelves 
for the decisive moment on which battles hang when the 
lines are set at short musket-range and it becomes a 
mere question of give and take. Then, as once at Chan- 
cellorsville, I have seen a rifled battery completely 
worsted in a duel with a brass battery at not more than 
two hundred yards. In the grim give and take of that 
close struggle the rifles were completely worsted, as I 
can testify from having stood close by, comparing the 
different sounds of the humming round shot of the en- 
emy with our own “ express train” rifle shells. 
Till a weapon is found to supersede the light twelve 
at close quarters, I am sure that every officer of experience 
in owr war will feel very unwilling to part with a ver 
considerable proportion of that weapon, leaving the i 
inch rifle entirely out of the question. As for that 
piece, it is not heavy enough. If a rifle is to be of any 
real use at long range, it must carry a projectile at least 
twice as heavy to do any damage to earthworks, etc. 
If we must, indeed, follow the directions of the Bel- 
gian artillery, and drop smooth bores entirely, at least 
give us the Gatling gun instead,so that we may have 
something to use at close quarters. But as for fighting 
all the battles of the future at mile ranges, and popping 
away at puffs of smoke, I doubt very much if you will 
find American officers in actual warfare, outside of the 
Ordnance Department, who will be willing to submit 
themselves entirely in this matter to the teachings of les 
VOLUNTEER CAVALRYMAN. 





REORGANIZATION OF THE STAFF. 

Tothe Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 

Sir: The criticism in your issue of the 23d instant, on 
Mr. Williams’s bill for the reorganization of the staff of 
the Army, will in the main be approved by the most ex- 
perienced and ‘intelligent officers of the Army. But 
when you assume that the proposed plan of detail from 
the entire Army by generals entitled to adjutant-gener- 
als, will result in “ nepotism, favoritism and caprice,” we 
think you fall into grave error. In such selections, it is 
believed that generals will look to the highest qualifica- 
tions and fitness in the officers they take into their mili- 
tary family, and admit into the most confidential rela- 
tions. They certainly will have the entire field of the 
Army for selection, and if by chance they mistake the 
qualifications and fitness of the officers they select, they 
will be swift to elect others and find in good time the 
officers best qualified for the peculiar duties of this 
branch of the staff of an army. 

The Adjutant-General’s Department is simply and 
practically a department of orders, intended to carry the 
commands of the generals through all their channels of 
command. An adjutant-general keeps the portfolio of 
his commanding general, and that is all. Industry, 
knowledge of military administration, facility and clear- 
ness in expressing military direction, impartiality and 
fidelity to the service, are among the characteristics most 
essential to the usefulness of an adjutant-general. If we 
used more appropriate language for the characterization 
of this branch of the general staff of the Army, they 
would be styled “ military secretaries.” High military 
qualifications are not of paramount importance in the 
discharge of their duties, for after all they are more 
clerical than military. In the Navy, the highest officers 
in command, as a rule, take their military secretaries 
from civil life, and the duties of these secretaries are sub- 
stantially the same as the duties of adjutant-generals of 
the Army. General Grant found in the lawyer Raw- 
lins, a model adjutant-general, who rose to the highest 
military grade of this branch of the staff, and afterwards 
became Secretary of War. 

We must presume the purpose of Mr. Williams is more 
to get rid of existing evils in staff organization, than to 
suggest himself the best plan of constructing a perfect 
ene. e trusts to the experience and wisdom of our 
nerals highest in rank by vesting in them the military 
irection and control of the staff through orders and 
regulations they are eminently qualified to maké, in car- 


rying into effect the ral provisions of his bill. Too 
much legislation by ss has heretofore tended to 
impair the efficiency of the Army, as it has left too little 


range arms have done is 
through the Southern 
war. They have compelled. soldiers of all arms to be 


ttle of Five Forks was fought with 
aters, and the battle 
of muzzle-loaders (Fifth corps) 
on the flank of the entrenched enemy, at close range. All 


breech-loaders, revolvers, 3-inch rifles, and brass light 


and yet the battles were decided by charging and flank- 


cretion given. Military laws should be general, broad, 
clear and fixed, so far as basis of organization is concern- 
ed. But in their execution greater latitude should bs 


Quick to take positions quick to find cover, quick - to military commanders, especially to the Presi- 
to charge at the proper moment. But to hear these gen- 

865 
were the same as those of 1815, whereas one year later, 
at Sadowa, modern warfare suddenly rose with a bound 
into an unapproachable excellence that.compels its happy 


ent and commanding general. 

Your well chosen words on the anomalous constitu- 
tion of an independent Ordnance Department, go direct- 
ly to the merits of Mr. Williams's bill, and will be ap- 

lauded by the entire Army. Ii he had not in view the 

russian system, by strange chance he embodied it sub- 
stantially in providing that artillery officers shoald by 
detail have the most practical instruction in the arsenals 
of construction and repair. [n each artillery regiment 
are three majors, twenty-four first and twenty-four sec- 
ond lieutenants to each company, and three supernumer- 
ary captains in the five regiments; so that two majors, 
twelve first and twelve second lieutenants from each, and 
three captains can be under constant instruction in ord- 
nance and pyrotechny, and the regimental organization 
still be kept intact for proper garrison duty. Under a prop- 
er roster system every artilleryofticer will in time have his 
arsenal and armory detail; and in such a school of prace 
tice, with the thorough theories and science already 
taught at West Point, the highest perfection in this arm 
of service cannot fail to be obtained. Here is, in faet, 
an improvement on the Prussian urtillery, as it makes 
every artillerist a master of ordnance in all that relates 
to construction, repair, and preservation of artillery, its 
projectiles, and their fabrication. Superadd this practi- 
cal school to the school of instruction and practice at 
Fortress Monroe, and our artillery will find little to bor- 
row from the Prussian system. Ours will be the su- 
perior. Mr. Williams evidently understands himself 
well on this subject. 
Any separate staff school for special instruction of 
general staff officers is impracticable in our plan of or- 
ganization. In fact, the thorough education at West 
Point in the highest sciences and theories of war, pre- 
pares the majority of officers for easy adaptation to the 
duties of staff officers; and in the experience of our old- 
est generals nothing has been lacking in the broad scope 
of selection of the entire Army to supply the most effi- 
cient and enlightened staff. In no other army is the 
education of officers at the military schools the same, 
whether they are afterward to be assigned to infantry, 
cavalry, artillery, ordnance, or whatever arm. Even in 
the highest functions of military engineering, all pass 
through the same severe ordeal of qualifications. Emi- 
nent fitness only is considered in their assignment after 
graduation, to the corps or arm into which they are to 
be commissioned. This broad foundation the officer 
builds upon, and completes his education in the experi- 
ence of his after military life, whether it be in the staff 
or line. West Point educates every officer it matricu- 
lates in all the elementary preparation for staff office. 
But it is only preparation. The completeness of the 
education comes with practice and experience. Prussia 
only scatters through all its arms of service a limited 
number of qualified staff officers, the rule in that service 
being military education for special arms, instead of 
general education for every arm. Our system is doubt- 
less the best. 
But, Mr. Editor, you have not yet reached the great 
merit of this bill cof Mr. Williams, which is the unifica- 
tion of military responsibility and command in the senior 
general of the army. Eliminating out the independent 
and permanent Adjutant-General’s department, is only 
shuffling off one of the principal mischiefs of Bureau- 
ocracy. So is the consolidation of the ordnance bureau 
with the artillery. In this we get rid of two evils. 
Truly they are great evils. But the bill proposes much 
more than this. It contemplates a reorganization so as to 
give strength, effectiveness, unity, and power to the line 
of the Army, by further simplifying the entire machine, 
and putting its direction into military hands. This is 
effected by placing the great department of logistics, 
pay and supply under the military direction of the gene- 
ral commanding, and consolidating for this purpose the 
subsistence, pay, and quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ments into one. This compietes the reform, and is in 
fact the great redeeming measure that will most com- 
mend the bill to the officers of the Army interested in 
military progress and Army evolution from dead ideas into 
living, increasing vitality and power. 
Doubtless this bill of Mr. Williams needs mending 
and addition, and much can be done to improve it. An- 
other provision, as you suggest, creating a chief of ord- 
nance and artillery, is highly important, if not of abso- 
lute necessity. On him would devolve the duty of all 
disbursements of moneys appropriated for the support of 
arsenals and armories, and the manufacture of ordnance 
and arms. The proper rank of a chief of ordnance and 
artillery would be the grade of brigadier. His duties 
should be defined by regulations made by the President, 
and he should come under the immediate orders of the 
General in command of the Army. 
The increase of the inspecting departments, as pro- 
posed by Mr. Williams’s bill, is of paramount importance. 
to progress and Army reform. We shall make this pro- 
vision of his bill the subject of another communication. 
In the mean time, Mr. Editor, we hope to see the views 
of experienced and intelligent officers of the Army called 
forth, and certainly your columns are the most fitting 
channels for their communications on this and all other 
propositions for military reform. The laity of the 
church the past century has forced popes, cardinals, 
bishops, and priests into all the great reforms in religion 
that have accelerated the progress of Christ’s humanity 
the world over. In like manner the line of the Army 
must force from the staff the reforms that are most 
needful in speeding the Army machine, and accelerating 
all its energies and force. BoMBSHELL. 


A CASE FOR DR. MITCHELL. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal. 


Sir: In your issue of November 25, is an article from 
Lippincott’s Magazine. by Dr. 8. Wier Mitchell, entitled 











to the discretion of generals, in whose experience and 
wisdom greater trust should be confided and broader dis- 


“ Phantom Limbs.” For the information of the Doctor, I 
would state that Private Benj. Franklin, Troop H, Sec- 
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ond Minnesota Cavalry, while en route from Fort Wads- 
worth, Dakota, to Fort Ridgely, Minnesota, in the winter 
of 1864’-5 was so badly frozen that the amputation of 
both arms and legs above the elbows and knees was suc- 
cessfully performed; he also lost both ears and nose, and 
in the summer of 1866 was traveling for his health, and 
for aught I know is still living. This is or should be a 
case of record, as the operation was performed at Fort 
Ridgely by or under the direction of the surgeon in 
charge at that time. J. T. Morrison, 
First Lieutenant, Tenth Cavalry. 
Fort Suu, Inpran Territory, Dec. 12, 1871. 








OUR NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
To the Editor of the Army and Navy Journal, 

Sr: I have lately seen in your paper a number of 
communications from a variety of correspondents, intend- 
ed to draw the attent’on of the board on Army Regula- 
tions to abuses injurious to the service. ‘These letters 
have induced me to point out to your numerous readers, 
and especially to the Army Regulations Board, a defect 
in our military organization which, though it seems to 
have escaped everybody whom it concerns, is, neverthe- 
less, of all those hitherto exposed, the most destructive to 
discipline. I mean the state of our non-commissioned of- 
ficers. 

Our Army is a mere handful, but it is expected in 
case of a war arising to-morrow, to serve as a fountain of 
discipline and drill instruction to any volunteer force 
which it might become neeessary to call for. It is evi- 
dent therefore that the Regulars themselves should be as 
as well disciplined as possible. At present our Army 
could not at all fulfil the country’s expectations. Any 
intelligent observer, acquainted with the state of things, 
since the war of the Rebellion, will say, that most of the 
Army is sadly wanting in discipline. Only two or three 
regiments are really well disciplined. The cause of this 
is the inefficiency of our non-commissioned officers. I 
fully agree with “Inquirer” (in your issne of De- 
cember 2,) who says that “our non-commissioned offi- 
cers, are, as a Class, worthless” and “a good non-com- 
missioned officer is a vara avis.” But why are they so 
bad? Let us compare the situation of our non-commis- 
sioned officers, with the position of those of England and 
Prussia and other great nations, and the causes will 
be immediately evident. Our non-commissioned officers 
mess and associate with the men. There is no percepti- 
ble difference between them, except when an order is to 
be executed, when the poor sergeant or corps gets “ growl- 
ed at” in ashocking manner. This is the general rule; 
of course it has exceptions. 

Besides I know non-commissioned ofiicers under our 
democratic flag who can neither read nor write, while in 
despotic Prussia, they have an educated army. There is 
no difference in the status of our non-commissioned offi- 
cers and private soldiers. It is only now and again that 
you meet a non-commissioned officer who is at all re- 
spected. Then, we reduce our non-commissioned officers 
to the ranks for the most trivial offences, and the other 
enlisted men never expect a non-commissioned officer to 
do his duty. When one does it, he is looked upon as a 
monster, and called all manner of vile names. He is 
thought mean, for “ trying to keep stripes,” which are 
not profitable to him. On the contrary in other armies, 
@ man rises one hundred per cent. in the estimation of 
his comrades merely by being made a lance-corporal, and 
a non-commissioned officer is admired for doing his duty 
conscientiously. In the British and Austrian and also I 
believe in the Prussian and French armies, a corporal 
receives twice as much pay as a private, and a sergeant 
three times more. The regulations of these armies pro- 
vide that non-commissioned officers shall mess separate- 
ly from the privates, and their allowances are such as to 
make their mess superior to that of the others. In the 
Austriun service a non-commissioned officer cannot be 
reduced in his own regiment, but he can be fined, or, in 
case of a heavy offence, reduced for a number of months, 
and transferred temporarily to another regiment to serve 
his sentence of reduction, after which he is returned to 
his old regiment and position. He never serves asa pri- 
vate with men over whom he has exercised authority. 
There the other enlisted men expect their non-commis- 
sioned officers to do their duty conscientiously and strict- 
ly, and so it is done. We have examples, too, of French 
non-commissioned officers lecturing on abstruse sciences, 
and inventing stadia and other scientific instruments. 

In conclusion, I would recommend that non-commis- 
sioned officers in our Army be required to mess sepa- 
rately from the men; and, to make their mess somewhat 
respectable, that they be allowed two rations, er at least 
a ration and a half each per day, and also that their pay 
be increased. I think that corporals should receive at 
the lowest $17 per month, and sergeants $25. These 
changes would make the position of a non-commissioned 
officer worth accepting and worth holding, and disci- 
pline would, in a very short time; be improved a hundred 
fold. N. C. 


THE GATLING GUN IN ENGLAND. 

THE London Times says: 

It is anticipated that the thirty-six Gatling guns, at 
present in course of preparation for her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment at the works “f Sir William Armstrong & Co., 
at Elswick, will shortly be completed and delivered for 
service, as cartridges for their preliminary trials‘ were 
issued to that firm by the Royal Labratory Department 
a few days since. The delay in the preparation of this 
formidable array of “ machine guns” has been partly 
owing toa tedious series of experiments which it was 
deemed necessary to institute before their rifling and 
completion, and which was conducted under the super- 
vision of Captain Noble, of the Elswick firm, in order to 
ascertain the practicability of applying the present ser- 
vice bottle-necked cartridge of the Martini-Henry rifle to 
the small-sized Gatling which it is proposed to use for 
field service ;. partly also to the cessation of work in the 
Newcastle factories, consequent on the recent strike. 
The ordnance select committee have, however, decided 





to abandon for the present the idea of using the Boxer 
Martini-H ammunition for several reasons, the 
principal of which is that the cartridge, from its peculiar 
shape, has a tendency to shift its position in the feeding 
drum as the latter revolves, causing the cartridge to jam 
in the groove of the “carrier” as it drops into it. The 
probability is, that a tin or brass cartridge will ulti- 
mately be adopted, of a like figure to those manufactured 
in the Royal Observatory ; a similar calibre will also be 
adhered to, in order to facilitate assimilation of ammuni- 
tion. Considerable modifications have also been made 
upon the American model, in the carriage and feeding 
apparatus. The carriage and limber are to be provided 
with a thin steel screen for the protection of the party 
working the gun, of asomewhat similar construction to 
that proposed for the ordinary field guns by Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong in the spring of the present year. The 
entire weight of the gun, carriage, limber, screens, and 
feeding boxes will hardly exceed 16 owt., being as fol- 
lows: 


Cwt. qr’s. Ibs. 
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an extraordinary light weight, the great number of sep- 
arate parts being taken into consideration. The feed- 
ing boxes or “ drums” are most ingeniously contrived. 
Each contains 400 cartridges, and revolves over the “ car- 
rier,” dropping its contents one by onc, into the channels 
beneath. When one drum is exhausted it can be re- 
placed by another with a simple movement, occupying 
an almost inappreciable interval of time. 

The Army and Navy Gazette of November 25 says in 
regard to this gun: “ Considerable attention has been 
of late attracted to the modification of mitrailleuses 
about to be introduced into our service, and as the Gat- 
lings which are being constructed at the Elswick ,Works 
will shortly be “on trial,” it may be well to prepare our 
readers by a brief description of the gun and of its ca- 
pabilities. It is, we believe, close upon ten years since 
the machine-gun in question was invented by Dr. Gat- 
ling, an American gentleman, and during that period it 
has been subjected to every conceivable trial to prove its 
efficiency, simplicity, and durability, experiments that 
culminated in the autumn of last year at Shoeburyness, 
when an exhaustive report was drawn up by a select 
committee under the presidency of Colonel Wray, C. B., 
R. A., in accordance with which the government deter- 
mined to adopt the Gatling ‘ battery’ into our service. 
For the present six guns only will be supplied, twenty- 
four of them being of the .57-inch calibre and twelve of 
the .75-inch or medium sized gun. The larger, or l-inch 
pattern, throwing a projectile 1-2 a pound in weight, 
will not yet be issued to the army. In outward appear- 
ance the Gatling is different from any piece of ordnance 
extant. A collection of rifled barrels, usually ten in 
number, are arranged rigidly around a central revolving 
shaft, which is itself journalled securely in the frame- 
work whereon the gun rests. Each barrel is furnished 
with its independent lock mechanism, and the locks 
work in the cavities of an encased cylinder, in combina- 
tion with a grooved carrier, forcing the cartridges into 
their respective barrels as they receive them in rapid 
succession from the drum or feeding case through an 
opening in the breech-casing. The cartridges are then 
instantaneously discharged, and the empty cases as rap- 
idly withdrawn by an extractor hook on each lock, and 
fall te the ground. The mechanism of the entire ap- 
paratus is set in motion by a system of internal wheels 
actuated by a crank-handle at the will of the operator ; 
and itis to be understood that nothing can be done ex- 
cept by the revolution of the crank, carrying with 
it, as it does, the lock-cylinder-carrier, mainshaft, bar- 
rels and all. The gun is loaded from ® drum containing 
400 cartridges, 25 in each of 16 cylindersinto which it is 
divided. This drum is pivoted above the breech, and is 
gently revolved by the manipulation of the left hand, so 
as to bring each full cylinder in succession over the 
opening in the hopper, while the right hand is engaged 
with the crank. The operation of the gun is extremely 
simple. One man affixes the drum, another turns the 
crank, and a third stands by with a full drum to replace 
the empty one every minute, as the 400 cartridges can, 
when necessary, be discharged within that time! It is 
unlikely that such rapid and continuous file-firing 
would, under ordinary circumstances, be required, but 
it is, at all events, well to know that the power of inflict- 
ing this hailstorm of bullets on an enemy resides in the 
gun, for, in other words, itmeans that 200 rounds can 
be fired in 30 seconds or 100 in 15, and we all know that 
it is on final minutes and the fractions of minutes that 
success or failuremay depend. The accurate range (and 
as has been well remarked, it is possible to be too accu- 
rate) of the small gun extends to 1,500 yards, but the 1- 
inch “ battery ” has been proved effective up to and be- 
yond 2,500 yards. Whatever may be the future stand- 
ing of mitrailleuses in great battles, it is, at least, quite 
clear that they will be indispensable; in fact, it is no 
longer to be doubted that the artillery branch of an army 
is incomplete without this most ingenious modern 
slaughterer. But it will be in our distant dependencies 
that the Gatling will be most appreciated, at stations 
where small detachments of troops are required to keep 
in awe savage hordes, as on the west coast of Africa; 
and, again, on occasions when an insurrectionary spirit 
manifests itself among the ot ae of a colony, as in 
the Jamaica Rebellion of 1865. What an admirable 
auxiliary to the fighting power of the columns employed 
in the present Looshai as well as past expeditions, would 
have been the use of the new model Gatling that we hear 
is being constructed under the superintendence of the 
inventor, at Hartford, Conn.? It consists of ten barrels, 
its total weight is 125 pounds only, and it is capable of 
being fired 300 times a minute from a tripod rest, or from 





the back of an elephant, The very effect of such 


a gun would be inestimable among wild or ignorant 
tribes, whilst, as was during the late war, even 
the indomitable, phlegmatic Prussians cowered: before 
tho unintermittent discharge of the larger guns as the 
projectiles “ crashed hideously into their ranks with dull 
resistless thud.”* These are considerations that enhance 
the value of the Gatling, and point unmistakably to its 
universal adoption. 





* The Times, 25th January, 1871. 








MISSION OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 


Messrs. Tinsley Brothers, London, have published 
in an exceedingly neat volume a report made by Justin 
McCarthy of the banquet given in New York to Her 
Majesty’s High Commissioners, by Mr. Cyrus W. Field, 
illustrated with photographs of the commissioners. 
Among the speeches is one by General McDowell, 
which we transfer to our own columns: 


General McDowell was called on to respond to the 
following sentiment: “The Army and Navy of the 
United States and Great Britain. May their only rival- 
ry be - promotion of the best interests of humanity.” 

e said : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen.—I as heartily concur 
in this sentiment as I firmly believe that such will ever 
be their mission to the time when, like ancient armor, 
they may be altogether laid aside, as no longer needed 
for man’s pu rposes in his sojourn on earth. 

To the philanthropist and the intellectual statesman, 
the existence of these large armaments, by sea and by 
land, kept up by all nations; the immense arsenals; the 
eudless machinery of every kind devoted to the prepara- 
tion of deata-dealing inventions; the schools especially 
devoted to the study of the destruction of human life ; 
and the heavy taxes, both direct and indirect, these all 
cost the State—may seem not only so utterly inconsist- 
ent with the best interests of humanity, but so directly 
opposed to them, that many of their best wishers may be 
indisposed to accept the idea conveyed in the toast. 

Do not these, however, fail to appreciate the utterly 
passive character of an army or a navy—certainly those 
of civilized modern nations—in anything that pertains 
to the initiation of a state of war? Do they not fail to 
apprehend this most significant fact, that it is the man 
professedly of peace, the non-military man who makes 
the war, and that it is the soldier who conquers the 
peace? (Applause.) 

Good people are so shocked by the dreadful course of 
war and its numberless horrors, that they confuse cause 
and effect ; and in seeing the carnage of battle, the waste 
of sieges, the devastation of the march of armies, think 
that it is armed foree that brings these curses on the 
land, and forget thatjthe raging “‘ fever of war ” is the re- 
sult of disease—of disease fastened on the State by the 
unwisdom of its rulers, or by the injustice, cupidity, ig- 
norance, and depravity of its people—and that the armed 
force is but the surgeon, with his dreadful instruments, 
called in to extirpate the tumor, or cut off the gangrened 
member, that the body itself may not perish. (Cheers.) 

Do away utterly with armies and navies, as parts of 
the machinery of government; but, before you do so, 
take good and eufficient bonds of fate, that hereafter the 
rulers of all nations shall become, and shall continue, 
just ; that their people shall cease to be ignorant, and 
never fail to be virtuous, and your diplomatists shall be 
as able, as judicious, and as successful as those of this 
Joint High Commission, who have just now concluded a 
treaty so honorable to the countries they respectively 
represent. (Applause.) Be sure you are never to have 
wars, and you need not keep on foot armies, or make any 
preparations for their existence. Be sure you are never 
to need the surgeon, and medical colleges may cease to 
make them. (Cheers.) 

But until man progresses upwards to be but little less 
than the angels, wars will happen, and it may yet be 
that the forces of Great Britain and the United States 
shall have occasion to become rivals, never, I hope, éppo- 
nents, in the “ promotion of the best interests of human- 
ity.” They may also do this even when not engaged in 
the actual conflict of battle or the labors of a campaign. 
They may do it by continuing to perfect the art of war. 
For man’s first invention in the tools of war simply raised 
him above the beast of prey whom Nature had made his 
superior in brute force, but left him only just above the 
wild animal whom he conqu As, however, this first 
step was the result of his intellect acting on matter, so it 
was with every succeeding one, and every step upwards 
from the use of mere animal force gave him opportunity 
for further intellectual development; and this in turn 
reacted on the art of war, lifting it up more and more 
from the mere personal brute-like conflict to one in 
which the intellectual and moral elements gained more 
and more over the purely animal one of his nature. 

It may, therefore, be safely stated, that the art of war 
is not only the evidence, but the measure of man’s intel- 
lectual progress; it has been the means by which that 
progress was made possible, was commenced, and has 
been sustained and developed. 

Every invention made in that art—either directly and 
exclusively for it, like the bayonet and cannon, or pressed 

into its service, like applied steam and electricity—has 
been just so much gain of the intellect over the animal; 

and as a result, whilst wars have not as yet become im- 

possible, they have become less frequent, less sanguin- 
ary, and of less duration. (Cheers.) 

Se now you see, instead of the head of the nation, like 
that hero of romance, Richard I. of England, clad in 
iron, doing battle, like a prize-fighter, in his own per- 
son, with his own right hand, and during his entire 
reign, the quiet thoughtful Von Moltke, aided by steam 
and electricity, gunpowder and the press, directing the 
organized forces of a mighty empire to a successful result 
in the brief space of afew months. (Applause.) 

I see, gentlemen, that our host, in the toast to which 
he has done me the honor to ask me to respond, has pro- 
vided but one army and one navy for the two countries 
of the United States and Great Tt may be that 
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the samo 


their remaining, as at present, 


independent, there shall 
substituted a system of Sateniapendionen, or reunion of 


the two powerful English-speaking nations. 
This d be a measure of unity of na 
which neither are as yet, I think, quite prepared. It 
would certainly be outgermanizing the Germans. But, 
whatever may be our future, I wish no higher mission 
for the Army and the Navy of the United States than, as 
“ rivals in the promotion of the best interests of human- 
ity,” to act, march, sail,and steam side and side with 
the army and navy of Great Britian. (Loud and contin- 
ed applause.) 


Cheers.) 





x 





WHAT SHALL WE EAT? 


Tuts is an important question in these times of high 
rices. Dr. Hall, in a late number of his Journal of 
ealth—a good authority, by the way—says the —- 

est articles of food at present prices are bread poet y 
corn meal), butter, molasse#, beans, and rice. e shows 
that 25 cents’ worth of flour, at 8 cents per pound, contains 
as much nourishment as $2.25 worth of roast beef at 25 
cents per pound; and that a pint of white beans, cost- 
ing seven cents, has the same amount of nutriment as 
34 pounds of beef at 25 cents per pound, or, in other 
words, that the roast beef diet is twelve times as expen- 
sive as the beans. Furthermore, a pound of Indian 
meal will go as far as a pound of fine flour, costing near- 
ly twice as much. ; 

Here are some of the common articles of food, showing 

the amount of nutriment contained, and the time re- 
quired for digestion : 

Amount of 
Nutriment. 
10 per'cent. 
37 per cent. 
26 per cent. 
60 per cent. 
*96 per cent. 

7 per cent. 

2 per cent. 
20 per cent. 

7 per cent. 
30 per cent. 
24 per cent. 
27 per cent. 
13 per cent. 
38 per cent. 

58 
Tarnips, boiled. 


22 per cent. 


According=to the above tables, cucumbers are of very 
little value, and apples, cabbages, turnips, and even 
potatoes, at present prices, are expensive eating. Some 
vegetables and fruits should, however, enter into the 
family consumption, even if purchased for sanitary rea- 
sons. Among those which contain the most saccharine 
matter, sweet potatoes, parsnips, beets, and carrots are 
the most nourishing. Roast pork, besides being an ex- 


pensive dish, requires too lengthy a drain upon the } west 


torees of the stemach to be a healthy article of dict. 
— Tribune. 








INDIAN PENSION FRAUDS. 


Tux report of George E. Webster and of E. Forster, spe- 
cial agents of the Pension Office, exposes the operations of a 
ring which has been engaged in dishonest transactions in In- 
dian pensions and bounty lands. These special agents, under 
instructions from the Secretary of the Interior, went to Fort 
Gibson, Indian Territory, where the books and pe of 
Alexander Clapperton, the late pension agent, had been 
seized by the commandant of the post. On examining these 
it was Geovenes that Clapperton had been employed by, John 
W. Wright of Washington as his agent in the prosecution of 
claims for pensions and bounty, and had received stipulated 
ecmpensation therefor. Papers in the cases of claims on file 
in the offices of Pensions and Second Auditor, full of glaring 
irregularities and fraudulent statements, were sent to Olap- 
perton for verification, and were, in the interest of Wright, 
mide to appear regular and authentio, the seal and endorse- 
ment of the Cherokee Nation having been forged and coun- 
terfeited. Declarations and affidavits in similar cases were 
forged, and false signatures of officials who could not write 
were thereto affixed. The names of persons who were pre- 
tended to be sworn as witnesses were, in numerous instances, 
entirely fictitious, and the names of other persons were used 
without their knowledge or consent. The payment of pen- 
sions and bounties to Cherokee citizens who had se in 
the war was so detained that the greater portion was ab- 
sorbed in advance by traders who sold goods for Clapperton 
and Wright to the Indians, who werei thus; forced"to an- 
ticipate the receipt of their just dues. Before the original 
bounty of Indian claimants was allowed,or applied for, their 
olaims were hypothecated by trading thereupon at the stores 
of Rost, Gunther & Co. and Ress Brothers & Co. Notwith- 
standing his knowledge of which, Wright, as attorney, caused 
the applicants to swear, as required by law, that they had 
in no manner sold, transferred, assigned, or in any wa 
parted with their interest in said bounty or any part thereof. 
At the same time it was stipulated between said merchants 
and Wright that he should have ten per cent. of the fall amount 
by him secured to them when such bounties should be paid. 
That on the failure of the firms above referred to the evi- 
dences of the indebtedness of these Indian claimants were 
assigned to their creditors in St. Louis as assets, and that 
thereupon said creditors engaged with Wright (through his 
son) that for all of said indebtedness that should be to them 
paid through the influence of said Wright, he should receive 
ten-per cent., as had been previously agreed between him and 
the Gibson merchants. 

Farthermore, It was;found, on affidavits of the Indians 
themselves, that a large proportion of the claimants were de- 
frauded of their back pay, and, though Wright’s books show 
that the dues had been collected, few vouchers for their pay- 
ment tothe lawful creditors appear. Complete transcripts 
of the services of Indian soldiers had been taken from the 
files of the Government, and fraudulent declarations made 
in conformity with them. The special agents make a num~- 
ber of charges of irregular practices against Wright and 
Clapperton, and conclude as follows : 

pon the foregoing, in connection with the impres- 
sions of a four months’ sojourn in the Indian country, 
we feel authorized to express to you our convictions 


ightedness which made him so prominent 
Sunes ton nations bya wire under the ocean 
may lead him to foresee and to wish that, instead of 


ities for 


that this class of Governmont beneficiaries have been 
shamefully swindled—a crime vated by their ignorance 
and defenceless condition. The facilitiestfor these operations 
were great, and were well employed. John Brown Wright 
(the son of J. W. Wright) is the husband of a Cherokee 
woman, and by virtue of such a relation a citizen of her 
nation. F. H. Nash, who appears to be Wright’s cashier, 
and his son’s guardian, is cimiliarly situated. Alexander 
Clapperton unites in himself the dignity of United States 
Pension nt and the profession of a claim ot. The 
offices of J. B. Wright, Alexander Clapperton, and Albert 
Barnes (clerk of the Illinois District Court) were included in 
one undivided room. The Indian was an easy subject upon 
which to operate—unable to speak English, knowing little 
of values, taking no note of time beyond the changes in the 
moon, he was little likely to detect an imposition, unable to 
protect himself had he suspected fraud, and in no manner 
calculated for a witness te convict his oppressors of their 
crime and bring them to punishment. 
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MILITARY DIVISIONS AND DEPARTMENTS, 
1871. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE MI#SOURI. 


Lieutenant-General P. H. Sheridan commanding. Head- 
quarters: Chicago, Ill. 
ent of Dakota- Major-General W. 8. Hancock com- 
Headquarters: St. Paul, Minn. State of Minnesota 
erritories of Dakota and Montana. Com es F,G, H 
Cavalry ; Seventh, Seventeenth, wentieth, and 
Twenty-second Infantry. 
Department of the Missouri —Brigadier-General John Pope com- 
mandi Headquarters: Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. States of 
issouri, Kansas, [llinois, Io Nebraska; Territories of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and . Com A, B, C, 
nd, Third, Sixth, ani th Cav $ a 
G, and I, Sixth; D E, st = I, Bighth, Ninth, 
nfantry. 
t rigadier-General E. O. C. ,Ord. 
Headquarters : Omaha, Neb 


Department of Texas—B ier-General C. C. Augur command- 
ing. Headquarters: San Antonio, Texas. State of Toxas and the 
Indian Territory. Fourth, Ninth, and Tenth Cavalry ; Companies 
B, O, H, and K, Sixth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twenty-fo , and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE SOUTH. 


Major-General H. W. Halleck commanding. Headquarters: 
Louisville, Ky. 
De ment of the South—Brigadier-General A. H. Terry com- 
manding. Headquarters: Louisville, xy States of North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida (except the Gulf 
= as far eastward as and embracing Fort Jefferson and Key 
oath, Tenmemsee, and Kentucky. Seventh Cavalry ; Companies 
C, E, H, I, and K, Third, and A, C, D, G, H, K, and L, Fourth 
Arti ; Second, Fourth, Companies A, Dd, E, F, G, and K, 
Sixteenth and Eighteenth Infantry. 

———— of the Gulf—Colonel W. H. Emory commanding. 
Headquarters: New Orleans, La. States of Louisiana, Arkansas, 
oer and the Gulf a as far eastward as and embracing 
Fort Jefferson and Key West, Florida. Companies B, D, F, “ee 
and M, Third Artillery ; Companies B, C, H, and I, Sixteenth an 
Nineteenth Infantry. 

MILITARY DIVISION OF THE ATLANTIO, 


Major-General G. G. Meade commanding. Headquarters: 
yo Brigadier General I. MoDowell 
ment of t _ eral I. well com- 
me Headquarters: New York City,N. Y. The New Eng- 
land States, States of New York (except the northern frontier 
of burg), New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virgini est Virginia, and the District of Columbia. 
Companies A, B, C, and D, (* Battalion ; Companies 
C, D, E, G, H, I, K, and irst ; Compony XK. Second ; Com 
ak , Fourth and the Fi 





manding. 
and the 


B 
Mich. States of 
northern frontier 


A, F, and L, First 


I, 

Third ; ‘Com B, E, F, I 
ree ery; Compendes A 3 C, F. H, = Eighth Infantry. 
Department of the Lakes —Brigadier- eral P. 8t. 
Cooke commanding. Headquarters: Detroi 
Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Indiana, and t 
as far east as Ogdensburg, N. Y. Companies 
Artillery; First Infantry. 


MILITARY DIVISION OF THE PACIFIC. 
Majen Gonond J. M. Schofield commanding. Yeadquarters: 
San 


rancisco, Cal. _ 
De ent of Calif er-General E. O. C. Ord com- 
ma - Headquarters: San cisco, Cal. State of Nevada, 
and so much of California as lies north of a line from north- 
west corner of Arizona Territory to Point Conception. Companies 
C, G, and K, First Cavalry; Companies A, B, D, F, G, H, and L, 
Second Artillery; Companies A, B, E, H, I, and K, Twelfth 


Infantry. 

Sevecnent of the Columbia—Brigadier-General E. R. 8. Canby 
00! ing. eokguereess : ang = ey State of Oregon 
and the Territories of Washington, Idaho, Alaska. Companies 
B, E, F, and H, Fizst Cavalry ; Com C, E,I, and M, d 
; Company C, Twelfth, the Twenty-third Infantry. 

t of Arizona—Lieutenant-Colonel George Crook 


and welfth, and the Twenty-first Infantry. 


my ed E, Engineer Battalion, is stationed at West Point, 


A, Dit te and M, First, and the Fifth a Companies D, F, 
, 








A DESPATCH from Jacmel December 8, via Havana 
December 22, reports that the case of the steamer Hornet 
is considered settled. The Spanish man-of-war Zara- 
gossa remained two days off Port-au-Prince without 
communicating with the shore. The commander then 
sent a despatch to the government asking if the Spanish 
Consul could enjoy the same guarantees as heretofore, 
and if such was the case the Consul would land again. 
The government replied in the affirmative, and the Con- 
sul landed and reoccupied his post. It is reported that 
the commander of the Zaragossa asked the government to 
remove some important pieces of machinery from the 
Hornet, thus rendering her unfit for sea; but the gov- 
ernment refused, and the Zaragossa sailed for Santiago 
de Cuba, where she has since arrived. It is stated that 
Spanish vessels will remain at Port-au-Prince until the 
ornet question is settled by the Washington and 
Madrid governments. President Saget has arrived at 
Port-au-Prince. 








THE board of naval Officers in session at the Navy 
Department for several months past, to examine as to 
the olaims of officers who consider themselves over- 
sluughed in promotions, has completed its labors, and ad- 


— sine die after submitting ites report to Secretary 
mn. 





AN imperial decree in print to-day fixi 
ésnatiottton tor the mentee yf J 
six men inevery 1,000, — 





the 
army for the year 1872, at 





“THE NATIONAL GUARD. 


SEeventy-rinst Inrantry.—The latest excitement in this 
command is the election of new field officers, which took 
place on Thursday evening (too late for us to announce the 
result in this issue), and the proposed public reception to be 
given at the regimental armory January 12. This reception 
is to be on the plan of the one given at the former armory of 
the regiment some two years since, at which time each com- 
pany entertained its friends in its own peculiar style, display- 
ing unusual taste in the decorations of the rooms. This 
regimental ‘* house warming ’’ promises to excel the former 
efforts of the members, and the committee and members are 
using every means to insure its success. The regimental 
band and Bandmaster Ebens will be in attendance and fur- 
nish the music, which, according to the present plan, will be 
entirely sf a promenade nature. This we presume will take 
the place of any other regimental entertainment during the 
present season, and on the whole is the best, in addition to 
being the most original, way of bringing together the real 
friends of the regiment. The Seventy-first has won the good 
opinion of the public by its standard material and hard 
fights against adversity. Only such elements as contained 
in this command can successfully withstand the ups and 
downs of National Guard service. The true Amerivan 
Guardsman never says die, as illustrated in the career of this 
regiment. We trust that with the selection of a new field 
the officers will give further dissensions to the winds, and 
unite cordially to bring the Seventy-firat back to its highest 
prosperity. 

SEvENTH Inrantry.—The time is rapidly approaching 
for carrying into effect the fourth proposition of the report 
submitted last year to the Veteran Association of this com- 
mand, which says: ‘‘ That the meeting on the second Mon- 
day in January shall be a musical and conversational one; 
to be held in some prominent hall, or at the regimental 
armory, as may be thought best; to be strictly social in its 
character, free from refreshments of any kind, and to which 
the members of the association and the regiment, with their 
families, could be admitted. This could be made a really 
select, beautiful, and enjoyable meeting—one at which the 
members could have an opportunity of repaying in part the 
many hours of past services lost to the society of those at 
home.’’ This most progressive step in the ‘‘ reconstruction ”’ 
of the association met with universal approval ; and the Jan- 
uary meeting of the members held last year when this new 
movement was inaugurated was one of the most original and 
pleasant ever given in the armory of the Seventh. The 
objectionable features incident to free eatables and drink- 
ables, which are so apt to occur at National Guard and other 


, | receptions, are entirely obviated by this method of entertain- 


ment, and gave it a character of quiet and pleasant associa- 
tion, which tended to bring out the senior veterans whose 
tasks had essentially changed since the time they carried a 
musket of flint-lock pattern. The entertainment as given 
last January was the best and least objectionable in charac- 
ter (for above stated reasons) ever offered by any organiza~ 
tion, and we trust this portion of the report will not be 
overlooked this coming January. 


The Seventh is progressing favorably in drills by company, 
and very little other matter of interest now occupies the 
minds of themembers. One of the latest agitations, however, 
in the regiment is the movement relative to the adoption of 
a new full-dress hat. One of the advantageous features 
expected of these full-dress uniforms is that their adoption 
enables every regiment to become distinctive in uniform as 
wellas by the number that designates it. Yet experience 
has shown that this distinctiveness has been rendered nearly 
impossible, particularly among those commands which 
adopt the gray and most serviceable full-dress uniforms as 
the Seventh did, it having been the first regimental or- 
ganization of the National Guard to introduce the gray full- 
dress. Since that time, however, as is well-known, the 
Seventh has many imitators all over the country, so that 
to-day it has lost the distinction in uniform for which it 
sought. With a view of overcoming this, a full-dress hat of 
original pattern has been suggested, and one all the way 
from old England brought to bear upon the heads and minds 
of the members. This new-old hat is of low, flat top shape, 
made of bearskin material, costing in gold $10. Messrs. Baker 
& McKenny, the well-known military dealers of New York, 
have recently submitted several similar patterns, costing in 
the neighborhood of $18, currency. The cost of these hats 
will as a matter of course defeat the project of the origin- 
ators; but we must express some surprise that the Seventh 
should ever think of committing itself to a bearskin ; the chief 
feature of all target companies of the present day, the head- 
gear of pioneers, and suitable only for men of a standard 
height and proportionate build. There is no attraction for 
us in the bearskin, and we fear if adopted by the Seventh, 
the weight and ungainly appearance of these hats would 
soon render them little less than odious to all the members, 
and particularly those of diminutive stature. There are 
many other serious objections to these hats, not the least of 
which is the impossibility of uniformity of ciroumference, 
etc. If the Seventh would have a head covering light, in- 
expensive, and distinctive, let us suggest a modification of 
the ‘‘Continental ” hat of felt, such as worn by our fore. 
fathers in the stormy times of the Revolution. This style of 





hat, while not strictly American in ite origin, has still asso- 
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ciations connected with it ‘which are peculiarly dear to Ameri- 
cans. A hat of this model would look effective, and well 
become so fine a body of troops as the Seventh. Moreover, 
it would have the desired merit of being distinctive, some- 
thing that cannot be said of the suggested bearskin pat- 
tern. 

New Yore State Mititary Assoo1aTion.—This organi- 
zation, composed of officers of the National Guard of New 
York State, will hold its nineteenth annual meeting Jan. 16 at 
Albany at 2. m. The officers of the association are: Presi- 
dent—Major-General Theodore B. Gates, Fifth division. 
Vice-Presidents—Major-General John B. Woodward, Second 
division ; Brigadier-General E. A. Brown, Thirteenth bri- 
gade, Third division ; Colonel Oscar Fulsum, Eighth division 
staff; Lieutenant-Colonel John C. Bennett, Second regiment 
Cavalry, Twenty-fourth brigade, Sixth division. Trea- 
surer—Colonel Henry Heath, Second division. Recording 
Seoretary—Lieutenant-Colanel N. Gano Dunn, Eighth regi- 
ment Infantry, Third brigade, First division. Corresponding 
Secretary—Colonel B. W. Bobson, Twenty-sixth regiment 
Infantry, Twenty-first brigade, Sixth division. Chaplain— 
Rev. T. C. Strong, D. D., Fiftheth regiment Infantry, Twen- 
ty-eighth brigade, Sixth division. This body has now ar- 
rived at a mature age of discretion. Let us hope that, after 
nineteen years of discussions, deliberations, and mutual 
admonition, its members will begin to see the necessity of 
real energetic work, and more progressiveness than has 
heretofore displayed itself. In an association with the 
original intentions of this we have unqualified faith, and to 
advance its interests would be our great and foremost desire ; 
but if the members meet to pass the greater portion of two 
days in the mere introduction of resolutions, and inconse- 
quent discussions thereon, finally accomplishing nothing to 
satisfy the desires of the National Guard of the State, or to 
carry out the objects of the association, we fail to see the 
usefulness of the body. Sach an association can do much 
for the State troops, and we have looked long and anxiously 
for some accomplishment in this direction, but so far, with- 
out the least prejudice, we must confess our inability to 
discover any results attained adequate to the time and money 
spent by these National Guard legislators. The association 
has or had some 300 members, many of whom, to our knowl- 
edge, are officers of sterling worth, having the interest of the 
National Guard at heart, but unfortunately the minority, of 
which they form a part, is hopelessly swamped by the frivoli- 
ties and tedious eloquence of the majority. Of course, no 
one can readily believe that these gentlemen meet annually 
for any other purpose than the advancement of the National 
Guard, yet, strange to relate, nothing within our recollec- 
tion ever suggested by the association has been properly 
carried out or obtained the necessary attention required for 
its final success. We regret that we cannot speak more 
favorably of the association in the past, but trust its session 
next winter will give us an opportunity to say something 
more satisfactory to them- and to the organization they are 
supposed to represent. 

TWENTY-SECOND .INFANTRY.—Invitations for the annual 
reception of this command, which takes place at the Acade- 
my of Music January 8, are now being distributed, and every 
precaution is being exercised to make this social event of 
the regiment one of the most select and successful ever un- 
dertaken by this command. Many prominent officers in this 
vicinity, Boston, Providence, and other cities where the 
regiment has friends, have been invited, and the affair 
promises an unusual display of new and brilliant uniforms, 
including those of not a few foreign naval and army officers 
at present sojourning in the city. Efforts have been made, 
we learn, to induce the Grand Duke Alexis to postpone his 
buffalo hunt and return to attend the Twenty-second’s ball, 
but there is no probability that he will accept. 

There is nothing else new in the regiment except the elec- 
tion for commandant of Company E, vice Besson, resigned, 
which takes place January 10. What has become of that 
new company? Are they all in the recruit class? The 
target practice committee are working slowly. We fear the 
committee lack experience in this matter, and would suggest 
they join or seek aid from some one of the National Rifle 
Association. Wingate’s lucid articles on the Hythe system, 
condensed, as published in the Army and Navy JournNAt, 
would be an excellent guide for this or any other regiment 
proposingindoor rifle practice. These articles will be shortly 
revised and published in book form by this office. It will be 
found an invaluable aid to officers in§ giving instruction in 
this important branch of the service. 

Tse Breecu-Loapine Triav in MAssacuusetts.—The 
arms-trial at Lowell on the 21st inst. was indecisive, through 
the necessary absence of every member of the official com- 
mission, with the single exception of General Sutton. The 
guns represented were the Ward-Burton, Barnskof-Greene, 
Joslyn-Fornes, Brown, and the Peabody. The only test 
made was that for rapidity, in which the Peabody, in the 
hands of Wentworth, made the same exhibit it always does 
when managed by this admirable expert. We have hereto- 
fore remarked upon the utter absurdity and impractical 
character of such tests as this, and have only to add that the 
action of the St. Louis board is the best precedent for all 
commissions of the kind. On Friday, the 29th inst., the 
commission will resume its session at the same place, the 
works of the United States Cartridge Company, with the in- 

tention of pursuing the trial to the satisfaction of all con- 


Tse Nartionay RirtejAssociation.—On Tuesday after- 
noon the Committee on Location of Range met at the First 
division headquarters for the purpose of discussing a plan 
of operation in selecting a suitable range for the use of the 
association. Six of the nine gentlemen appointed on this 
committee were present, including Major-General Shaler, its 
chairman; Messrs. Funk, Mason, Shaw, Powell, and Win- 
gate. Captain Wingate submitted a printed plan of a Can- 
ada rifle range, which was carefully examined by the mem- 
bers, and discussed, after which a proposition was adopted 
to divide into sub-committees of two and visit the country 
surrounding New York, and report as to its relative condi- 
tion, etc., for the establishment of a rifle range. The sub- 
committees comprised the following gentlemen: New York 
and Westchester county, Messrs. Funk aud Powell; Long 
Island, Messrs. Mason and Wingate; Staten Island, Messrs. 
Craven and Harding ; New Jersey, Messrs. Shaw and Smith. 
The sub-committees have been given specific instructions by 
the chairman, and are directed to report, with diagrams, if 
practicable, at a meeting to be called January 23, and the 
committee, as a whole, to submit their report to the board 
of directors of the association at its meeting on the firat 
Tuesday in February. 


Sixth Inrantry.—Matters remain remarkably quiet in 
this command ; in fact, it seems as if the Tammany expose 
and defeat had tended to cast a thick and impenetrable cloud 
over that once famous seat of its chief, the ancient Tam- 
many Hall. Oompany drills progress slowly ; and the regi- 
ment has began to awaken to the necessities of more activity, 
and the casting away of the ‘‘dead wood ’’ prior to and since 
inspection has increased its effectiveness as a body. Onlonel 
Sterry has worked earnestly for his command, and deserves a 
hearty support of every member, without which he can do 
little or nothing towards its advancement. Captain Blum, 
commanding Company F, has been frequently defeated in his 
desire to resign from the regiment during the past few years, 
the company, by its unmistakable display of affection, having 
time and time again overruled his intention of retirement. 
The genial Captain, however, has at last taken a firm stand, 
and resigned, leaving his company in good condition, and 
without sacrificing in the least his popularity. On Christ- 
mas he was waited upon at his residence by a ‘‘ full dress ’’ 
committee of the company, comprising First Lieutenant M. 
J. Sehnabl, Second “Lieutenant D. Seckles, Quartermaster~ 
Sergeant Charles Helfrich, and Private H. Kaufmann, who 
on the company’s behalf presented a letter containing reso- 
lutions adopted at a meeting held December 4, in which re- 
gret isexpressed at the loss of so true a friend and efficient 
commandant. The committee also informed him of his elec— 
tion as an honorary member, and announced a desire to see 
him frequently at the company gatherings, eto. Captain 
Blum thanked the committee most heartily, and promised to 
lend his assistance to and further the interest of Company 
F as an honorary member thereof. 


Nivety-Sixtn Inrantry.—The resignation of Oolonel 
Krehbiel has finally been forwarded, and by this time is in the 
hands of the Division Commander. We have frequently, in 
these columns, lavished praise upon Colonel Krehbiel, and in 
time past found good cause for so doing, but the time has come 
when censure, to a degree, must rest on the head of the re- 
gimental commander. Every matter during the past two 
years has been administered with a neglectful hand, as the 
present condition of the regiment gives ample evidence. 
Dissensions in the field and negiect of duty has demoralized 
the command, so that total disbandment is the only apparent 
remedy of the State. We regret that duty impels us to write 
thus of a retiring officer, but we cannot see how we oan do 
otherwise in this instance. Oolonel Krehbiel does not lack 
intelligence, military or otherwise; but when he found 
it impossible to properly perform his duties in consequence 
of business or other engagements, he should have resigned, 
and not allowed the regiment to crumble away from one of 
the strongest to one of the weakest commands of the First 
Division. 


Firta Inrantry.—A rumor comes to us that ex-Colonel 
Lux will be the next commander of this regiment. We 
trust this is well founded, for during this officer’s adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his old command, the Eleventh, no 
regiment of the division was more prosperous. Colonel Lux 
is too good an officer and genial a soldivr to entirely desert 
the service. 


Tae RuMORED CHANGES IN THE First Division.—We had 
supposed that the brief item published a few weeks since in 
these columns would have stopped any further discussion on 
the subject of a change of the brigade positions of the vari- 
ous commands of the First division; yet a daily paper pub- 
lishes a statement that two of the initial and official F. Fs. 
of the division have visited Albany, conferred with the Gov- 
ernor, and secured a reorganization of the division. This 
reorganization, it says, is in numerical order, and it 
pretends to publish a correct list under each brigade, of the 
regiments in it, giving to each a First light battery, and di- 
viding the German organizations between the three brigades. 
Without going into further detail, we wish to emphatical- 
ly deny any visit to Albany by General Funk or Colonel 
Fisk, the two F. Fs. alluded to, or any such arrangement 
with the Commander-in-chief. Nor has General Funk au- 
thorized any person to make any such announcements in his 


all the German infantry commands, and ‘suggests that one 

or more be transferred from the Second brigade, and that 

some regiments having no peculiar national material take 

position in his brigade. While we see no real objection to 

this plan, we at the same time do not understand how the 
division as a whole would be materially strengthened. We 
have, however, opposed and do oppose the union of all the 
regiments of the same nationality in one brigade for obvious 
reasons. Still, it is scarcely necessary at this time to disar- 
range the Second brigade and materially affect the First and 
Third brigades for the mere purpose of this change. The 
dissatisfaction all around would weaken the First division, 

and itis therefore not advisable. We trust this agitation 
will end here. 


The only changes really necessary and most advisable are 
the disbandment of the First Cavalry and the reorganization 
of the best-portion thereof into separate troop or squadrons, 

and attaching these to division and brigade headquarters. 

But while we see no benefit in having regimental cavalry 

commands in the National Guard, we, however, would not 

advise any change in the organization of the Third Cavairy 
of the First division, as this command, under its present effi- 
cient administration, has rapidly grown in favor, and is to- 
day undoubtedly one of the best regimental cavalry com- 
mands in the State service. The First division commander 
has not been notified of any proposed change in the organi- 
zation of the division, and undoubtedly no change would 
take place without his recommendation or senction. 


Various Irzms.—The Twelfth Infantry is thoroughly im- 
bibed with a spirit of company festivities, which are given 


company gatherings as a rule have been characterized by 
careful management, courteous attentions, and general ele- 
gance. We recently wrote favorably of the reception of 
Company K; last week Company @ ‘‘ spread its wings; ” 
and on the 16th of January Company I (National Grays), 
Captain Schwalbe, which command has become famous for 
the elegance of its receptions, will endeavor to sustain its 
reputation in this regard“at Irving Hall......The Fifth bri- 
gade, Second division, Brigadier-General Dakin command- 
ing, has waited long and patiently for an assistant adjutant- 
general, but the delay undoubtedly has been the gain of the 
command in the end. The appointment of Colonel Fred. A 
Mason, the late commandant of the Thirteenth Infantry, 
meets the views of every good officer of the brigade, and 
will contribute assuredly to the greater effectiveness of the 
command as a body. Colonel Mason has received an Irish 
promotion, bat while accepting this position of inferior rank 
he naturally controls a larger body of troops than heretofore, 
and in addition shows his love for the service......At an elec- 
tion held in Company F, Thirteenth Infantry, on December 
19, Privates E. F. Merrian and William Dixon were pro- 
moted to corporals......The Board of Officers of the Thirty- 
second regiment have elected Colone! Henry Edw. Roehr 
president; Quartermaster H. B. Scharmann secretary ; 
Acting Adjutant Louis Finkelmeier treasurer; Captain M. 
J. Petry chairman finance committee ; and Major Fred. J. 
Karcher, chairman music committee......Company C,!Twelfth 
Infantry, on Wednesday evening elected Mr. James M. Bra- 
dy, a nephew of the late James T. Brady, as commandant, 
vice Byrne, resigned. Captain Brady is a young and rising 
limb of the law, a volunteer officer of the service, capable, 
and will undoubtedly qualify in every particular......Colonel 
Wm. B. Allen of the Fifty-fifth announces his intention of 
resigning next month. We do not suspect, however, the 
regiment will allow him to depart. He has made the regi’ 
ment what it never was before—a credit to the National 
Guard......It is stated'taat Inspector-General McQuade will 
retire from the Governor’s staff next year. The general has 
some peculiar eccentricities, regarding which we never 
agreed; foremost among them is his opposition to spring in- 
spections. He, however, has always been found an efficient 
assistant to the Governor and the State......The Ninth has 
decided not to give a ball this winter, but instead thereof 
will give its entire strength to its anniversary celebration in 
April next. By the way, what has become of the report of 
the committee on the ‘‘Wyatt’’ fund? It should have been 
published long before that of the charitable and generous 
Twenty-second......The Washington Gray’s coterie takes 
place at the New York Assembly Rooms January 10. Com- 
pany H, Ninth Infantry, Captain Kittle, gives its reception 
at Apollo Hall January 3......Holiday week is usually a dull 
period for military news, but this week it is unusually so, 
nothing worthy of note transpiring. The topics, however, 
introduced in this department of the Journat in this issue 
will be found interesting, and free from documental charagter. 
seoessThe veterans of the Twenty-third (Brooklyn) propose 
giving an entertainment this winter at the State Arsenal. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Otp Sotprer.—The State of New York has not, to our knowledge, 
any institution known as “ Soldiers’ Home” for the care of indi- 
gont soldiers of the late war. 





—<——— 


WE would call special attention to officers on the 
Plains to the advertisement of the Blooming Grove 
Park Association, calling for live game. This association 
proposes to do an excellent work in establishing a game 
preserve near New York, in which it is entitled te every 
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name. He, however, admits that he is opposed to brigading 
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every year with greater or less degree of success. These * 
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FOREIGN MILITARY AND NAVAL ITEMS. 


SEVERAL 11-inch Krupp guns have been mounted on 
Fort Constantine at Cronstadt. 


Two of the torpedoes planted by the Germans in 
the Baltic have broken from their montnen, and are now 
floating about to the peril of navigation, 

THE proposal to connect the ye Sea with the Sea 
of Azoff by means of a canal was discussed at a recent 
sitting of the Russian Geogran‘aical Society. 

THE Russian Governmer,¢ have 
for the construction of a railway between St. Petersbur 
and the mouth of the Neva, where a great perme 
port with docks an@, warehouses, is to be made. 


Two Russiav. jronclads have got into difficulties, the 
Lazareff havi-ag been run into and all but sunk by the 


rage » “hich was herself much injured by the col- 


A “enencu paper La Republique Francaise, states that 
a”, amalgamation of the engineers and artillery is spoken 
of, and it recommends this amal ation as calculated 
s harmonize the attack and defence of positions and 

ris. 


Tne pre-Adamite man must have been acquainted 
with gunpowder, for according to the Halifax Hzxpress, 
a 4-pound cannon ball was found in a lump of coal taken 
from a depth of 150 feet below the surface of the earth, 
at the Acadia coal mine, Maccan, Nova Scotia. 


Ir is stated in the Cologne Gazette on the authority of 
intelligence from Berlin, that the English War Office has 
entered into arrangements with the Prussian General 
Staff for effecting a translation into English of the his- 
tory why late war which is being prepared by the Prus- 
sian staff. 


A COMMITTEE is forming to renew Captain Sherard 
Osborn’s scheme for the exploration of the Arctic regions 
by Smith Sound, and further sledge operations. The ar 
guments for Captain Sherard Osborn’s route are strength- 
ed by the experience of recent German Arctic explorers, 
including old Nordenski and Koldenay. 


A SELF-INFLATING life-preserver has been devised in 
‘Belgium, consisting of a belt containing carbonate of 
soda and tartaric acid, so arranged that when the wearer 
falls overboard, the two substances are mixed and evolve 
sufficient gas to float him. The idea is said to have been 
suggested by a shipwrecked apothecary, whose life was 
saved by the circumstance of his having a box of Seid- 
leitz powders in his pocket. 


CARBOLIC acid paper, which is now much used for 
packing fresh meats for the purpose of preserving them 
against r a ee is made by melting five parts of stearine 
at a gentle heat, and then stirring in gently two parts 
of carbolic acid; after which five parts of melted paraffine 
are to be added. The whole is to be well stirred togeth- 
er until it cools; after which it is melted and applied 
with a brush to the paper in quires. 


A PROJECT for supplying London with sea water has 
been started by acompany. It is propoged to bring the 
water from the neighborhood of Brighton by means of 
nine reservoirs and ten conduits and pumping stations. 
The company propose further to construct public and 
other baths, and to supply sea water to Brighton itself 
and other enumerated localities, and to any parish or 
place within the limits of the metropolis district. 


Ir is reported that the head-dress of the French army 
of the future will be the helmet, not on the model of the 
Prussian, but of a classic Roman shape, the express de- 
sign of one of the most eminent French sculptors. The 
helm will be made of brass or steel, and, like the regi- 
mental standards, in Leuis Philippe’s time, will be sur- 
mounted by a Gallic cock of the same metal, the orna- 
ment in the case of the officer being silver or gold, ac- 
cording to his rank. 


PENDULUM experiments for determining the gravity 
of the earth are about to be made in the Mount Cenis 
Tunnel; first in a lateral chamber about the centre of 
the tunnel, and afterwards repeated at the correspond- 
ing vertical point on the mountain, the difference of level 
being about 1,600 metres. In addition to these observa- 
tions it is proposed to determine the earth’s magnetism 
and the temperature of the strata to which access can be 
obtained. 


NEw heavy guns are to be mounted at Malta in im- 
mense iron embrasures sent out for the purpose. These 
portholes are the invention of Colonel Inglis, Royal En- 
gineers, and are cast hollow, to be filled with iron con- 
crete when mounted on the fortifications. They are ten 
feet high, twenty feet in length, and about three feet in 
thickness. Experiments have been made with these em- 
brasures, in order to test their strengti and durability, 
which have resulted in:their being diaink by the Brit- 
ish service. 

Broad Arrow reports that the fears which were ex- 

ressed throughout the British service, that exchanges 
tween officers would be put a stop to by the new war- 
rant, have proved tobé unfounded. So far from dis- 
couraging the exchange system, the authorities have 
virtually admitted that public and private interests are 
for the most part identical in these arrangements, and 
thafit would therefore be both unnecessary and impoli- 
tic to put a stop to them. At the same time, the regula- 
tions are to be framed with a view to preventing the 
passing of large sums of money between the officers ex- 
changing. 

THE number of soldiers in prison in Great Britain and 
Ireland on the 31st of December for the past three years 
exhibits, according to the report of the Inspector-General 
of military prisons, a considerable progressive diminu- 
tion. The returns for the first half of 1871 show an in- 
crease on the contrary, which is ascribed to the system 
of paying soldiers weekly instead of daily. Desertion 
and absence without leave brought considerably more 
men into the prisons than any other crime. About half 

iuhe men sentenced for these crimes had been previ- 

@aly tzicu by vo-.martial, and of those tried for ab- 
Ree xeaciy half nw’ eon tried before for the same 


ted a concession’ 


offence. The bounty system having been abolished, the 
motive for fraudulent enlistments has been, of course, 
removed, and the practice of marking with the letter D 
rhas been no longer nec as a precaution against 


essary 
fraudulent enlistments, and has been abolished.. 


MoncriEFF’s 9-inch counterweight gun-carriage is to 
be tested again in England with several tons of lead 
added to the eighteen tons of iron, of which the counter- 
weight at present consists; the platform being raised 
four inches by blocks of wrought iron to accommodate 
the increased bulk of metal. The Scott gun carriage for 
the Devastation’s 35-ton gun, is still at the Woolwich 
butts, being used for experiment with different natures 
of powder, undergoing a test which is not likely to be 
exceeded on service. The ponderous weapon is reported 
to be under as complete control, and worked by aa few 
men, as the old 5-ton gun of smooth-bore memory, which, 
not ten years ago, was declared to be the heaviest gun 
capable of being worked on shipboard. 


THE Magdeburg Gazette furnishes some interesting sta- 
tistics regarding the present annual manufacture of arms 
in the various European states. The British government 
has made contracts for the delivery of at least 100,000 
Martini-Henry rifles per annum; the French purchases 
amount to three times that number of Chassepots. Rus- 
sia manufactures from 150,000 to 180,000 Berdan rifles 
at home, and has made contracts for foreign deliveries of 
24,000. Austria has raised its home manufacture of 
Werndl rifles to 120,000 ina year. Bavaria produces 
between 30,000 and 40,000; and North Germany, strange 
to say, is limited to the same moderate rate of manufac- 
ture, but provision is being made for the material en- 
largement of the North German gun factories. 


A SWEDISH scientific expedition, just returned from 
the coast of Greenland, has brought home a number of 
masses of meteoric iron, found there upon the surface of 
the ground, the largest said to weigh twenty-five tons. 
Chemical analysis proves them to contain nearly 5 per 
cent. of nickel, with from 1 per cent. to 2 per cent. of 
carbon, and to be quite identical, in chemical composi- 
tion, with many aérolites of known meteoric origin. Not- 
withstanding that these masses of metallic iron were 
found lying on the shore, between the ebb and flow of 
tide, it has been found, upon their removal to Stock- 
holm, they perish with extraordinary rapidity, breaking 
up rapidly and falling to a fine powder. Attempts to 
preserve them by covering them with a coating of var- 
nish have as yet proved unsuccessful ; and it is proposed 
to preserve them in a tank of alcohol. 


THE system of promotion now in practice in the 
French army, and which has been in practice since 1832, 
is to let two-thirds of the vacancies in the grades of lieu- 
tenant agd captain go by seniority ; among the majors, 
however, only haif the vacancies are thus filled up, and 
above that grade seniority ceases to be considered a title 
to promotion. All the other promotions go by selection. 
Except in the case of an officer greatly distinguishing 
himself before the enemy, and his name being duly men- 
tioned in an order of the day addressed to the army, the 
most meritorious officers must serve for a certain time in 
each grade before being promoted. In time of war this 
time can be reduced by half. Before the revolution all 
promotion went by selection, and the convention, in or- 
der to prevent favoritism, decreed that promotion 
should go by seniority. 


ACCORDING to a recent return, oak timber is rapidly 
disappearing from Europe. In France since 1669 no oak 
has been felled until full grown, that is until within 
thirty years of its probable decay. The consumption of 
oak timber in France has doubled during the last fifty 
years. In 1866, £170,000,000 worth was consumed, of 
which £500,000 worth was imported, against £5,000,000 
worth consumed in 1820, of which £400,000 worth was 
imported. France requires every year 15,000,000 cubic 
feet of oak timber for wine casks, 600,000 for her fleet, 
150,000 for railway stock, and 750,000 for building pur- 
poses. In 1826 the total value of imported staves was 
£800,(00 ; at present the total value is £5,000,000. A 
similar increase of the importation of oak for the next 
thirty years would probably double the price. France, 
after losing Alsace and Lorraine, contains 135,000,000 
acres, of which 20,000,000 are covered with forest. In 
Norway the Administration of Forests declares that it is 
necessary to stop the cutting down of timber. The same 
enormous consumption is going on all over Europe. 
Holland and Belgium are nearly denuded of timber, and 
are large importers. North Germany is rich in forest, 
but within half a century has begun to cut down young 
trees, Austria has sold her forests by auction since 
railways have been introduced, Spain and Greece are 
almost absolutely woodless. , 


THE French have at length taken a leaf out of their 
enemy’s book in military matters, and have had a sham 
fight something on the principle of the autumn manceu- 
vres in Prussia. The place selected for the “ grandes 
manceuvres du 4me Corps,” which took placeon the 23d 
instant, was the line of country between Mont Valérien 
and Versailles, which includes the battle-fields of Mal- 
maison and Buzenval, on which the French were re- 
pulsed in the sorties of the 21st of October, 1870, and the 
19th of January, 1871. General Douay in command of 
the Fourth Corps divided his troops into two armies, 
one division representing the French defenders of Paris, 
and the other two divisions doing duty for the nonce as 
Prussians engaged in the siege of the capital. This lat- 
ter force oscupied the redoubt of Montretout, and in 
fact all the defensive positions held by the Prussian 
forces on the 19th of January last. The Montretout re- 
doubt was duly surprised, and the Germans, represented 
by the divisions of General Vergé and Fason, fell back 
on their line of defence. At half-past twelve, all the po- 
sitions of the enemy having been taken, three guns from 
Mont Valerien gave the signal that the besieging army 
was beaten, and in full retreat. An officer writing an 
account of this glorious victoryto the Siéc/e, states that it 
was out of delicatesse patriotique that the army represent- 
ing the Prussians was declared to consider itself beaten 
although it outnumbered the gallant defenders of Paris 





by two to one. No wonder the French regard as bar- 


barians the rude Germans who showed so little respect 
for this delicatesse patriotigue on the same ground. 

THE Russian World has received a first warning for 
having in three leading articles “ pertinaceously repre- 
sented the Russian army as having degenerated in disci- 
pline and morality, with the evident intention of awak- 
ening mistrust in regard to the reforms carried out du- 
ing the last few years.” The articles here refered to 
were based on statistics published by the Military De- 
partment. From these it appeared that in 1860, when 
the effective strength of the army consisted of 904,963 
men, the number of offences committed by soldiers 
against the Government was 105, and that in 1868, when 
the effective strength was 727,600, the number of such 
offences was 216, or proportionately about three times as 
many as in 1860. The uumber of offences against disci- 
pline in 1860 was 3,097 ; in 1863 it was 12,350. That of 
offenees against property rose from 2,381 in the former 
year to 7,695 in the latter, and of offences against moral- 
ity from 372 in 1860, to 2,543 in 1868. “ Between the 
years 1860-’62, when,” says the World, “ the combatant 
elements prevailed over the bureaucratic, the average 
number of offences committed in the army every year 
was 8,321; from 1863 to 1865, while the army adminis- 
tration was being reorganized, it was 15,285 ; and from 
1866 to 1868, when the organization was complete, it was 
22,294.” 


Tue London Globe reports that the Germans are busy 
perfecting the new weapon, which is to supersede the 
needle-gun, which, it appears, is no longer good enough 
for the Fatherland. At present everything relating 
to the new rifle is a “ profound secret,” except 
that it is a emall bore, having large cartridges 
cased in metal; but it is confidently asserted that 
it will prove immensely superior to the Chassepot, 
which, after all, appears to have made very con- 
siderable impression on at least the minds of Prussian 
officers. The new rifle will in the first instance be 
issued to only about a hundred different regiments serv- 
ing in all parts of Germany, who, after a reasonable time 
has been permitted to elapse, will be required to report 
as to its merits. Should these reports, as so confidently 
expected, prove favorable, the manufacture of the rifle in 
earnest will proceed forthwith, but, owing it seems to 
the large force to be armed, it will take four years to 
complete the requisite number of arms, and render the 
whole of the troups proficient in their use. In the mean- 
time, it is significantly hinted that if Prussia is com- 
pelled to go to war, she will, with 550,000 Chassepots 
now in her possession, and the 100,000 Werder rifles in 
the hands of the Bavarians, be able to give a very good 
account of her enemy. It is also stated to be the inten- 
tion of the authorities to arm not only the cavalry, but 
all rifle regiments, with revolving weapons. 


CoLONEL James Montgomery, of Kansas Free State 
memory, died at his home in that State last week, at the 
age of fifty-eight years. From 1856 to 1861, he was the 
central figure of the Free-State cause in Kansas. Dur- 
ing the war of the rebellion he commanded a regiment of 
colored troops. He was one of the most intimate friends 
and advisers of John Brown, and was one of a party who 
proposed to rescue the old man while he lay in prison at 
Charlestown, had there been any reasonable probability 
of accomplishing that result. 


LETTERS IN THE NEW YORK POST-OFFICE, 

Tae following is a list of letters remaining in the New York Post- 
office on the dates given. These letters are retained in the New 
York Office for one month from date, after which they are sent to 
the Dead-Letter Otlice, Washington : 

ARMY. 

DECEMBER 22. 
Dale, Wim., Captain. | Kane, John H., Captain. | 
Gardner, W. R., Captain. | MacMahon, James, Captain. 

Young, Captain. 

DECEMBER 26. 
Ladue, Wm., Colonel. 
Lansing, H. L., General. 
Remick, J. W., Captain. 
Weaver, J. H., Colonel. 


Abbott, J. M., Captain. 
Black, A. P., Captain. _ 
Bekford, U. 8S. C., Captain. 
Bowler, Wm., Major. 








‘\WEN’S MODERN ARTILLERY.—A new work 
Imported and for sale by U. 8S. Minirarny Post Liprary As- 
SOCIATION, 58 Broudway, New York city. 








OFFICE AcTING CoMMISSARY SUBSISTENCE, ¢ 
WILLET’s Point, N. ¥. H., December 3, 1871. 

EALED PROPOSALS, IN DUPLICATE, WILL 

be received at this office until 11 a. m., January 3, 1872, for fur- 

nishiog the FRESH BEEF required by the Subsistence Department 

8. Army, for officers and men at this station, during Five 

months commencing February 1, 1872. A deposit of $100 will be 

required with each proposal as a guarantee of good faith. Informa- 

tion as to conditions, payments, etc., can be obtained by applica- 
tion to CHAS. E, L. B. DAVIS, 

First Lieutenant, Corps of Engineers, A. C. S. 





MARRIED. 
[Announcements of Marriages should be paid for at the rate of 
fifty cents each.) 








Horrman—D’Wotr.—December 21, 1871, at Trinity church, 
Rock Island, by Rev. Theodore J. Holcombe, Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral WiLL14M HorrMay, U.S. A., to Mrs. Many Caritps D’WoLr, 
of that city. (No cards.) 

Co.uins—HeEatp.—In Portland, Maine, on the 25th inst., at the 
residence of the bride’s father, by the Rev. B. H, Bailey, afr. Frep. 
Cotiins, Master U. 8S. Navy, to Miss Exoa B., eldest daughter of 
Dr. Josiah Heald, of that city. 

SwicEatT—Pratr.—On Tuesday, December 19, 1871, at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s parents, Detroit, Mich., by Right Rev. 8. A. 
McCoskry, Liedtenant 8. M. Swicrert, U. 8. A., to CLARA, young- 
est daughter of Colonel H. C. Pratt; U.S. Army. (No cards.) 





Warmwaicut.—At Detroit, Mich., 12th inst., IsaBnELLa M., only 
daughter of the late Colonel R. Auchmuty Wainwright, U. 8. Ord- 
nance Corps. 

Buss.—In Somerville, Mass., December 21, 1871, of diphtheria, 
Frank, eledest and last son of Captain Joseph and the late Ange:.- 
na P. Bush, Twen.y-second Infantry. 





Vermont papers please copy.  _— 
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